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AUSTRIA CAN’T; GERMANY WON’T 


The replies of the German Chancellor and the Austrian 
Premier to President Wilson’s statement of fourteen conditions 
essential to peace afford no indications of a desire on Germany's 
part to concede anything, nor of a possibility on Austria’s part 
of eseaping German domination. In other words, Germany will 
not now talk of peace otherwise than as a victor ; Austria can- 
not and dare not act independently. 

It means nothing for Austria to express a willingness to dis- 
cuss at a peace conference matters which do not concern her 
own Empire direetly, for Count Czernin adds that Austria will 
remain a faithful German ally—that is, of course, that Austria 
will support German claims as to Alsace-Lorraine, the African 
colonies, and the German designs on parts of western Russia. 
Neither does it mean anything for Germany to announce her 
adhesion to President Wilson’s first four points, for each of 
these deals with general principles, and each may be defined 
diversely. What Germany would regard as open diplomacy, 
freedom of the seas, trade equality, and reduction of arma- 
ments no one now knows. In Germany’s dealings with Russia 
she has accepted the principle of “no annexations and no 
indemnities,” and then quickly unmasked her intention of 
holding a vast amount of Russian territory. As to the other 
and conerete points in Mr. Wilson’s programme, Germany’s 
Chaneellor is either evasive or scornfully defiant. 

A single sentence saying that Belgium would be restored with 
due reparation would be a better basis for possible discussion of 
peace than all of Count von Hertling’s elaborate subtleties. 
One almost welcomes the flat-footed declaration that Germany 
will never give up Alsace-Lorraine, because it is the one manly, 
straightforward statement in the Chaneellor’s speech. Even 
the acceptance of President Wilson’s freedom of the seas idea 
is coupled with the insulting and non-apropos demand that Eng- 
land should give up Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Hengkong, and 
the Falkland Islands! And Count von Hertling’s reply to the 
(demand for justice to Belgium is cryptic; what does the state- 
ment that “Germany has never demanded the incorporation of 
Belgian territory” mean? It may be literally true as to the 
past; it promises nothing as to the present or future. 

One cannot help pitymg Austria. Her subservience to Ger- 
many has led to degradation and danger. Strikes, food riots, 
threats of revolution, beset her. No doubt Austria might like 
to make a separate peace with Russia, but even the Bolsheviki 
would hardly consent to such a peace if Austria were to be left 
free to turn all her armies against Italy (to say nothing of the 
other allies), and Germany would never consent to a peace which 
would take Austria out of the war altogether. What internal 
Austrian conditions are may be judged when a Moderate Socialist 
can say in the Austrian Chamber, as Victor Adler said the other 
day: “The monarchy ... must become a federal state of 


nationalities, for which the people are enthusiastic and ready to 
fight.” 
ght. 


TAKING PART IN A STERN CHASE 


_ _ The sweeping charges of intemperance among our soldiers 
in France, which recently occupied so large a place in the news- 
papers of the country, have again been denied by General 
Pershing in no uncertain terms. It may seem hardly worth 
while to dignify these charges by continued discussion, but as 
hysterical rumors have been so widely scattered over the coun- 





try there may be some value in attempting to give equally wide 
currency to the denial of the truth of these rumors. The pur- 
suit of a slander is always a stern chase, and stern chases are 
always proverbially long. 

General Pershing’s latest testimony concerning the moval 
welfare of our troops was made publie in a letter from Seecre- 
tary of War Baker to Governor Capper, of Kansas. Governor 
Capper wrote to Secretary Baker concerning the “ persistent 
reports ” as to the immoderate sale of liquor among our forces 
in France, and in reply received a letter from the Secretary of 
War, from which we quote as follows : 

You will be glad to know that I have just received the follow- 
ing from the commander of the American expeditionary forces : 

“ There has never been a similar body of men to lead as clean 
lives as our American soldiers in France. They have entered 
this war with the highest devotion to duty, and with no other 
idea than to perform those duties in the most efficient manner 
possible. They fully realize their obligation to their own people, 
their friends, and the country. 

“A rigid programme of instruction is carried out daily with 
traditional American enthusiasm. Engaged in healthy, interest- 
ing exercises in the open air, with simple diets, officers and men, 
like trained athletes, are ready for their task. Forbidden the use 
of strong drink and protected by stringent regulations against 
sexual evils, and supported by their own moral courage, their 
good behavior is the subject of most favorable comments, espe- 
cially by our allies. 

“ American mothers may rest assured that their sons are a 
credit to them and to the Nation, and they may well look forward 
to the proud day when on the battletield these splendid men will 
shed a new luster on American manhood.” 


It is not a pleasant fact to*® contemplate, but it is the truth, 
that the most persistent of the rumors to which Governor Cap- 
per referred were given the public support and sanction of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The statement issued by this 
Board in regard to the moral conditions of our troops in France 
supplied an excellent example of the kind of criticism of the 
management of war in which no loyal American should indulge. 
This criticism was of a destructive and not of a constructive kind. 
However justly Secretary Baker may be criticised for some of 
the deticiencies of his Department, few informed people will 
be found to question the splendid work of the War Depart- 
ment in its efforts to provide clean living conditions for the 
soldiers intrusted to its care by the American democracy. 


THE LAST CHANCE: GOING, GOING— 


The Government has made unprecedented provisions for 
the protection of its soldiers and sailors, and the families of its 
soldiers and sailors, by the enactment of a law whereby every 
man in the service is entitled to take out as much as $10,000 
imsurance within one hundred and twenty days after he enlists. 
This law was described in The Outlook for December 12 last. 

One million men were in the service of the United States 
when the provisions of this law went into effect in October, and 
for these men the opportunity to take out Governmental insur- 
ance expires on February 12. Up to that time every man in 
the service, no matter when he enlisted, can take out a $10,000 
policy for about $6.50 a month. Compared with the cost of 
ordinary commercial insurance, this war insurance represents a 
most tempting offer, and the soldier or sailor who fails to take 
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advantage of this opportunity will be neglectful of his own 
interests and the interest of his family. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that families and dependents - for those who bought Liberty bonds on the installment plan 


of every man in the Army and Navy do their utmost to encour- 
age the men in the service to take advantage of this offer of the 
Government. Relatives may wisely offer to help pay the pre- 
miums when such aid seems advisable or possible, in order that 
their fathers, sons, and brothers may not lose this opportunity. 
Not only will Governmental insurance protect families and 
dependents of men in the Army and Navy in case of death, but 
such insurance will also protect the men who are insured in case 
of permanent and total disability. In case of total disability a 
$10,000 policy will result in the payment of $57.50 per month 
for life to any holder. On January 26, 551,849 men had already 
accepted this offer and filed applications for insurance aggre- 
gating $4,663,420,500 and averaging $8,451 per man. There 
remain, however, at least a million more men who have not taken 
advantage of this offer. The time is short. Application blanks 
can be obtained by writing to the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., or from any 
Army and Navy station. An application for insurance may be 
made on any ordinary sheet of paper, provided that it gives the 
applicant’s full name, rank, organization, and station, the amount 
of insurance wanted, and the authorization to deduct the premium 
from the soldier’s or sailor’s pay. Such an application must be 
duly witnessed, preferably by the applicant’s commanding offi- 
cer, and the name and address of the witness must also be given. 

February 12 is the last date on which this application can be 
filed by thousands of men in the service. For them the oppor- 
tunity is like a tempting bargain at an auction sale. The Gov- 
ernment the auctioneer, has already started to call, “ Going, 
going—’ When the hammer falls, we trust that these thou- 
sands of men will have “ signed on the dotted line.” 


AUTOMATIC GUNS AND AUTOMATIC SAVINGS 

Mr. Herbert N, Fell, whose article on “ Automatic Sav- 
appeared in The Outlook for January 10, 1917, now comes 
forward with the statement that the same reasons which made 
automatic saving desirable in time of peace make it doubly 
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desirable in time of war. He writes us: 

If we need automatic guns to whip the Kaiser, we need auto- 
matic saving to support our automatie guns. . . . Money, men, 
and munitions are so interrelated in a war of such colossal mag- 
nitude as that in which we are engaged in Europe that lack of 
one cripples the other: The longer the war lasts, the greater the 
dependence of the Allies on all three. We wouldn’t think of arm- 
ing our men with the old muzzle-loading musket, yet we are usin 
muzzle-loading methods in our finance. It is time we awakened. 
It is time we applied methods of automatic saving to co-ordi- 
nate with our automatic guns. 


Mr. Fell believes that the Liberty Loan campaigns have not 
brought out some of the resources which ean be tapped by using 
the principle of automatic saving in the present emergency. 
He says that in each of the first two Liberty Loans we created a 
great machine for the raising of money which upon the conclu- 
sion of each campaign was permitted to disintegrate. What we 
need, Mr. Fell believes, is some method by which a permanent 
and continuous campaign for the raising of loans can be waged. 

Of course the best tield for such a campaign lies m the dis- 
tribution of Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certiticates, but 
it is not enough continually to urge the purchase of these stamps 
and certificates. They must be sold in a way to encourage their 
automatic purchase by millions of our citizens to whom the 
buying of a Liberty Bond would be a financial impossibility. 

During the great Liberty Bond campaigns many business 
houses did their best to encourage their employees to purchase 
these Governmental conte, i the majority of instances co- 
operation between employers and employees was whole-hearted 
and disinterested, but there were perhaps some instances where 
unfortunate pressure was applied, with the result that ill-feeling 
was aroused and sympathy for the bond campaigns lost. Amer- 
icans have a wholesome dislike for anything which looks like 
the thrusting of benefits upon them. Most of us would rather be 
kicked in a democratic and neighborly fashion than kissed by 
charity or paternalism. Perhaps, too, the unavoidable delay of the 
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Government in the printing. of the bonds of the last two loans 
may also have worked to discourage co-operation of the right kind, 





were left for a time with nothing but a hole in their weekly pay 
envelopes and without anything more tangible than a receipt for 
their money. 

Mr. Fell believes that these objections arising from conditions 
under which the Liberty Loans were financed can be largely 
met by applying the automatic savings idea to the sale of War 
Savings Stamps and Certificates. He suggests that business 
houses offer to their employees a chance to receive part of their 
wages or salaries in the form of War Savings Stamps. He sug- 
gests that to make this plan of selling War Savings Stamps 
attractive employers agree to pay the odd cents which are 
necessary when War Savings Stamps are exchanged for War 
Savings Certificates. Such a plan, Mr. Fell believes, woul: 
prove the patriotic disinterestedness of employers, and woul: 
also encourage thrift and help win the war. One War Savings 
Stamp in the hands of each citizen of our country means more 
than four hundred million dollars for the war. That is a sum not 
to be despised. Mr. Fell believes that this suggestion, if carried 
into effect, would draw out a great deal of money not now in 
circulation. Its special appeal to the wage-earner he pictures in 
the following words : 

With $4 in Thrift Stamps he could buy a War Savings Certifi- 
cate which other persons outside the sphere of the worker would 
have to pay $4.12, or $4.13, or $4 and something in odd cents 
to obtain. He would see, not 314 per cent as in the first Liberty 
Loan as his reward, or 4 per cent as in the second, but 5 per 
cent compound interest. And with the 5 per cent he would have 
the additional impulse of patriotism. 

The suggestion sounds discussible. How far is it practicable to 
carry it into effect? 

































THE GOVERNMENT'S PLAN FOR AUTOMATTIE€E SAVING 


Apparently the need of automatic saving is one which has 
not been lost sight of by the Government. The National War 
Savings Committee has its own method of encouraging regular 
economy and thrift. It hepes to accomplish this by the forma- 
tion of War Savings Societies. According to the plan of the 
National War Savings Committee, ten or more persons, mem- 
bers of the same church, lodge, club, association, scheel, com- 
munity, or employees in the same office, shop, factory, or mill, 
may form a War Savings Society by holding a meeting at which 
officers are elected and simple by-laws are adopted. Each mem- 
ber of such a group signs a pledge that he or she will— 

1. Purchase War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps amount- 

ing to $—— or more weekly (monthly). 

2. Aid the Government by buying only what he needs and only 
when he needs it. 

3. By example encourage economy and thrift among his friends 
and associates, and secure as many members as he ¢an for the 
society. ’ 

Each of these groups is to be known as a War Savings Soci- 
ety, and upon reporting to the State director becomes affiliated 
with the National War Savings Committee. It is expected that 
regular meetings of these societies will be held, and that com pe- 
tition between societies will have an important effect upon the 
regular sale of stamps. These societies, it is hoped, will prove 
an effective vehicle for discussion and the readjustment of per- 
sonal and family budgets to war conditions, and that they will 
heip to cut down extravagance and promote the investment of 
money in Government securities of all kinds. 

There is nothing in Mr. Fell’s suggestion, reported above, 
which is antagonistic to the principle involved in the organization 
of the War Savings Societies. Perhaps both plans could le 
effectively combined as a means of aiding the Government. 




























HOARDING HIDES 


It appears that the meat-packers have been hoarding hide:. 

Yet shoe prices have been climbing upward, and with excessiv 
profits to the packers, who practically control the hide market. 
During the past five years the slaughtering of cattle lw 
increased some thirty per cent. Such a record ought not at the 
same time to mean that the country should be forced to pay 
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abnormally high prices for leather products made from the 
correspondingly increased take-off of hides—at least this is the 
vpinion of members of the Federal Trade Commission. Accord- 
ing to the figures collected by them, the quantity of hides stored 
by the largest packers increased forty-five per cent during 1916 
aad the first half of 1917, and—to show that this is not a 
“corner” made by a few big men—the stocks held by the 
smaller packers increased no less than eighty-three per cent. 

Imports of hides were also found to have increased. In 1917 
they were seventy per cent more than in 1912. Our imports 
are chiefly from the Argentine, Uruguay, and Brazil, countries 
in which the great Chicago packers are prominent factors in 
the hide business. 

Moreover, the increase of value placed by the packers on 
their hides in 1916-17, thirty-five per cent, was seen to be 
twice as much as the increase in prices paid by them for cattle. 

The result was that the net profits of the larger tanning com- 
panies were said to be from two to five times as great as in 1915. 

Finally, exports of men’s shoes were found to have dropped 
from the high level of 13,000,000 pairs in 1916 to slightly over 
6,000,000 in 1917—the lessened exports being largely offset, we 
suppose, by our own Army demand. 

These facts are a pertinent illustration of the all too painful 
truth that social, industrial, and economic injustices and ills 
cannot be left to the unsatisfactory cure afforded by the laws 
of supply and demand. 





MR. BURLESON’S REAPPOINTMENT 


The United States Senate has just unanimously confirmed 
the renomination of Albert Sidney Burleson, of Texas, to be 
Postmaster-General for the ensuing four years. 

The question will doubtless arise, Why should the Post- 
master-General be renominated and none of the other Cabinet 
members ? Curiously enough, “ the powers that be” have only 
just discovered that, by law, the Postmaster-General does not 


hold his office over from one term to another. The statute pro-° 


vides that he shall hold office only during the term of the Presi- 
dent by whom he was appointed and for one month longer. As a 
matter of fact, the country, ever since April 4, 1917, has been, 
it is said, legally without a Postmaster-General, and, so far as 
the law goes, the position of head of one of the Government’s 
vreatest executive departments has been unfilled. 

Hence it was with some irony that Mr. Hardwick, of Geor- 
gia, arose in the United States Senate the other day and called 
attention to the above, which has now been followed by Presi- 
(lent Wilson’s transmittal of the Postmaster-General’s renomi- 
nation. Mr. Hardwick congratulated the country “on the fact 
that the President has at last found out what the law is and has 
at last complied with it.” 

It will be interesting to see whether the New York “ Call,” 
the “ Irish World,” and other papers which have been denied 
second-class mailing privileges by Postmaster-General Burleson 
will ask to have his orders declared void on the ground that 
he had acted without legal authority. 

Mr. Hardwick added that he would still further congratulate 
the country and the President if the President would comply 
with the spirit of the Constitution about all these things. Mr. 
llardwick declared that in times like these, when we are granting 
all sorts of unusual, large, extraordinary, and in some cases 
autocratie powers to the present Chief Executive, it is especially 
incumbent upon the Executive to comply with the spirit of the 
Constitution. For many years, Senator Hardwick affirmed, and 
in many Administrations, every President of the United States 
who was re-elected has, at the beginning of his second term, 
sent to the Senate his Cabinet nominations, and the Senate 
has always, except in one or two rare instances, promptly con- 
firmed these nominations without question. 

Query: Would the Senate have confirmed all of the Cabinet 
nominations had they been sent in on March 4, 1917 ? 


MAYOR HYLAN AND MR. BUGHER 


_ The resignation of Frederick H. Bugher as Police Com- 
missioner of New York City is an event of more than mere 
municipal significance. We are at war, and, as New York is 


our principal port of departure for munitions and army supplies, 
the New York City police force is vital to the National as well 
as the municipal welfare. If it is inefficient, the Governor of 
the State has the authority to remove both Mayor and Police 
Commissioner. If he should not do this when conditions call 
for it, then the Federal Government should and doubtless will 
act. 

Arthur Woods, the outgoing Commissioner, had brought 
about an unprecedentedly efficient morale in the police force. 
Many citizens felt that Judge Hylan, the incoming Mion had no 
more important appointment than the Police Commissionership. 
They were deeply gratified when he appointed a non-partisan, 
a man who had had successful experience as a Deputy Com- 
missioner. But those best informed as to the Police Depart- 
ment’s inner workings prophesied that Mr. Bugher would fail 
unless assured of two things: first, the Mayor’s support; and, 
second, the right sort of Deputy Commissioners. 

For three weeks all seemed to be going well, so far as the 
public knew. Mr. Bugher had been persuaded to accept the 
commissionership upon assurances that he would be absolutely 
untettered and allowed to select his five deputies in his own 
way. But, after painstaking investigation of dozens of appli- 
cants, Mr. Bugher’s very first appointment of a deputy met 
with the Mayor’s disapproval because the candidate was not 
“of the people.” This means that “he happens to be a man 
of good family and of unquestionable antecedents,” according 
to Mr. Bugher. At the same time the Mayor pressed the 
appointment as Deputy of a man who had unfavorably im- 
pressed the Commissioner. Finally, when the Mayor notified 
the Commissioner not to fill the most unimportant positions, 
which would include clerks and stenographers, without first 
consulting him, Mr. Bugher saw no other way out of the diffi- 
culty than to demand to be permitted to “ assume or surrender ” 
the entire task. 

On this Mayor Hylan, under a paltry subterfuge, asked for 
Mr. Bugher’s resignation, and appointed instead Lieutenant 
Richard Enright, who has had long experience in the uniformed 
police force, but who had been unable to obtain promotion under 
the Woods administration, 

The whole affair indicates that the only proper way to run 
a Police Department is under a Commissioner who is given full 
power and responsibility by the Mayor. In his final report to 
Mayor Mitchel Commissioner Arthur Woods said : 

Whatever success has attended the Police Administration 
would not have been possible without your unfailing under- 
standing and support. Police conditions in New York are of 
such a character that a Police Commissioner cannot be success- 
ful unless he is master of his job, and unless at the same time he 
has no doubt as to the backing and confidence of the Mayor. 
You have given me an entirely free hand to run the Depart- 
ment, yet I have always found that when I needed advice or 
support you were ready with it in large measure. 


Lieutenant Enright’s appointment is looked on with anxiety 
by those who remember the days of a political police foree under 
former Tammany administrations. 


AT THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGEE 


The war has served to concentrate the attention of both 
North and South in a greater degree than ever upon the prob- 
lem of the relations between white and colored American citi- 
zens. The war created, first of all, an abnormal condition in the 
industries of the North and an abnormal condition in the cotton- 
fields of the South. In addition to the economie and labor 
problems which followed in the wake of these phenomena, there 
has been the problem of adapting both Negroes and whites to 
the conditions forced upon the country by the raising of the 
National Army. It is encouraging to record here some of the 
conclusions of Dr. Moton, the successor of Booker T. Washington 
as the Principal of Tuskegee Institute, concerning the place of 
the Negro in the fight for democracy. Dr. Moton is a profound 
believer in the theory that increased privileges bring increased 
responsibilities. Addressing an audience of Negro farmers at 
the Twenty-seventh Annual Tuskegee Conference, he said : 

We can approach the future with renewed hope that right and 

justice will inevitably prevail. This triumph of democracy can- 
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not but mean for the Negro an equal share with other citizens in 
the blessings and privileges that it offers. 

The Negro, however, will only share in proportion to the 
measure of his merit. He must be prepared to use, in its most 
useful sense, the privileges which democracy will offer. 

This will mean more conscience, more regularity, more system, 
more reliability, more intelligence, in the work which Negroes 
have to perform. 

It will mean better homes, with more attractive surroundings, 
greater inducement for boys to remain on the farms, better 
schools, better churches, better teachers, and more earnest re- 
ligious leadership. 

It means that if the Negro hopes to share, as undoubtedly he 

must, in the blessings of democracy, he must measure up in these 
simple, every-day activities. The Negro must exhibit the very 
highest citizenship, including intelligent, self-respecting, clean, 
moral manhood and womanhood. 
The conference at which Dr. Moton spoke was attended by 
many white leaders of education from the South who cordially 
joined in the discussion of the significant National problems 
which the present war has brought home to all Americans— 
the problems of developing interest in thrift, patriotism, co- 
operation, food conservation, and education, as agencies through 
which we may hope to secure National prosperity and help to 
win the world war for democracy. 


THE SANCTUARIES OF PALESTINE 

Not in the guise of conquerors did the victorious British Gen- 
eral Allenby with his staff and foreign attachés enter Jerusalem. 
They entered almost in the guise of pilgrims. They would not 
use the new road eut through the walls in 1898 near the Jaffa 
gate so that the German Emperor might ride in where none 
iad ever ridden before. Instead all dismounted outside the gate 
and entered through the ancient doorway humbly and on foot. 

So writes Monsignor Barnes, an English Roman Catholic 
ecelesiastic, in the New York “* Sun,” and adds some comment 
concerning the various sanctuaries in Palestine. General Al- 
lenby’s proclamation to the inhabitants of Jerusalem read : 

Since your city is regarded with affection by the adherents of 
three of the greatest religions of mankind, and its soil has been 
consecrated by the prayers and pilgrimages of multitudes of 
devout people of these three religions for many centuries, there- 
fore do | make known to you that every sacred building, monu- 
ment, holy spot, shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious 
bequest, or customary place of prayer of whatsoever form be- 
longing to the great religions of mankind will be maintained and 
protected according to the existing customs and beliefs of those 
to whose faiths they are sacred. 

[In pursuance of these promises measures were taken to make 
sure that no damage should be done to any sanetuary by the 
adherents of a hostile faith. This but follows the example of 
the Saracen conqueror Omar, who (A.D. 636) gave the Chris- 


tians fair and honorable terms. For over four centuries, or ‘ 


until the Turkish conquest, there was no persecution. So now 
the Mosque of Omar, standing on the site of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, is of moment to Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans ; 
indeed, the Mohammedans deem it the second holiest place on 
earth. In the future, as Monsignor Barnes says, something 
will have to be done to secure to.Jews and Christians, who also 
clearly have religious interests in this spot, at least the right of 
free access ; but for the moment the necessary thing was to re- 
assure the Mohammedan world that a Christian triumph does 
not mean any insult to their faith, and so Mohammedan guards, 
dlvawn from the officers and men of the Indian army, were set 
over this place, as over the tomb of Abraham at Hebron, Abra- 
ham being a revered patriarch and prophet also among Mo- 
hammedans, ; 

As to the suggestion that Palestine be made into a small 
Jewish state, under international guaranty, there need be no 
fear, Monsignor Barnes believes, that Jews will ever be allowed 
to dominate Christian or Mohammedan sanctuaries, “ nor is 
there any reason to think they would wish to do so.” 

The most prominent Christian sanctuaries are the Basilica of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem and the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher at Jerusalem. Every visitor to Jerusalem, writes Monsi- 
enor Barnes, will remember the Moslem guard set over the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, whose presence seemed the 
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very embodiment of the shamefulness of the Cliristian position. 
Ile continues : 

It was a hereditary office that went back for centuries. To 
retain such an office would be intolerable under present condi- 
tions. On the other hand, to abolish it might give the idea that 
it was the beginning of the end of all Moslem institutions. Gen- 
eral Allenby, with the greatest tact and a finesse that was almost 
French, solved the difficulty in this way- He asked the guardian 
to retain his position and its emoluments, but no longer as the 
symbol of an alien supremacy, or with any 2ctua! authority, but 
in memory of the magnanimity of Omar, and for a perpetual 
remembrance of the way in which long ago, before the eva days 
of Turkish dominion, the authorities of Islam used their power 
not to destroy but to protect the Christian institutions. 

Thus from every point of view the British conquest of Px!- 
estine is an event not only of surpassing romantic interest, bu 
of epoch-making political and religious importance. As 1. 
religion it may mark the beginning of a new age of tolerance. 


DOLLS AND MODELS 


The collections of dolls at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, and at the Toledo Museum of Art eal! 
attention to the value of models in general, whether for enter- 
tainment or for instruction. 

The collection at the Metropolitan consists of some thirty 
costume dolls and is of note as illustrative of the history of 
costume throughout the ages. The collection at Toledo is sti] 
more noticeable. It contams eighty dolls, each about two fect 
high, representing not only the evolution of costume but many 
historical characters as well. The likenesses have been depicte:| 
with great care from portraits in the Louvre and Luxembourg 
Galleries. Even the jeweled ornaments have been reproduce: 
in minutest detail. Among the notables represented are Philip 
III, Francis I, Mary Stuart, Catherine de Medicis. Maric 
Antoinette, Madame de Maintenon, Empress Eugénie, an 
others. Of course the dolls in these two collections furnish « 
fund of subjects for use in “ story hours,” which, we are gli 
to say, are now in vogue in many musewns for child visitors. 

In addition, and of greater significance as far as instruction 
is concerned, there are the models of men and buildings shown 
at various museums. At the Metropolitan, for instance, there 
are the miniature models of the Church of Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople and of the Penshurst Castle hall in England. .\s 
material illustrative of scientific facts we find remarkable minia- 
ture groups at the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn (in Bedford 
Park, Brooklyn Avenue, between Prospect Place and Park 
Place, free to the public every day, including Sundays ; the 
Metropolitan Museum is free five days a week). 

The models suggest the climate, physical character, natural 
resources, flora and fauna, and the characteristics of the people 
of each country so described. There are, for instance, at Brook- 
lyn, models representing Eskimos harpooning the walrus on the 
Greenland coast and the natives of the South Sea Islands draw- 
ing on to the beach their outrigger dugouts. Thus the models 
bring out the relation between the human element and its geo- 
graphical surroundings. Similar models are also at the Newark 
Museum and at the University of Illinois. All of them were 
executed by Mr. Dwight Franklin, formerly of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. He is a distin- 
guished pioneer in a new and practically unlimited field. 


HOPE FOR NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey has long been reproached with the fact that 
with but one single exeeption (Nebraska), she is the only State 
in the Union to have no local option law whatever. Lately, 
however, and as one result of last fall’s elections, the’ Legislatire 
has shown a disposition to meet the public demand for suc! « 
law. The Senate lately passed a local optiun measure by 
vote of 16 to 5. On January 29 the lower house coneurr(, 
and thus a long-standing reproach is removed. 

Another backward aspect of New Jersey law has been as re- 
gards the treatment and reformation of criminals. Not all ts 
institutions have been-bad. Thus the Rahway Reformator) 
a notable example of wise management, as was seen when ‘/i 
warden, Dr. Frank Moore, allowed a large number of boy> te 
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“Why didn’t you make peace with Russia ?”’ 
** Those Russians insulted us—they insisted on good faith.” 


Greene in the New York Evening Telegram 
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AFTER THE PASSING OF THE AIR PIRATES 


“If they come again to-night, youcan bet that I won't 
put my head outside my window.” 

** Did you get hit by a bomb ?’? 

“No, but I got a stiff neck looking.” A 
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go home for the holidays unguarded, as a reward for their good 
work and interest in road building, and all returned promptly 
to the Reformatory on the given day. 

But there must be something wrong about the New Jersey 
law as to reforming boys when Judge E. F. Waite, of the Min- 
neapolis District Court, writes to the “ Survey ” as follows: 

When I read in The Outlook of December 19 of a boy who 
had been sent to a juvenile correctional institution in New 

Jersey and kept there twenty-two months for (according to 

the official statement of his offense) “breaking and entering a 

tailor’s shop to find a place to sleep, his father having turned 

him out of doors,” I Pod hardly believe my eyes. But the head- 
note of the article vouched for the experience and reliability 
of the author, Arthur D. Chandler. Then, on the 26th, came 

«nother article by Mr. Chandler, telling, as though it were not an 

exceptional incident, of a fourteen-year-old boy who had “ served 

‘ime ” for several years in the same institution, being sent there 

by a juvenile court “because he was a dependent boy.” . . . 

Is there some mistake, or are children really treated like this 

by the courts of New Jersey?.. . 

The charges made against the treatment of prisoners at 
the New Jersey State Prison at Trenton and the agitation over 
the subject, largely due to the New York “ Evening Post,” led 
to the appointment by Governor Edge of a Prison Inquiry 
Commission. Their report does much more than to state the 


evidence taken. Under the able direction of Mr. Dwight W. ~ 


Morrow as Chairman, with the full and wise co-operation of 
Governor Edge, and with the warm approval of so distinguished 
a penologist as Dr. George W. Kirchwey, the Commission has 
made a large and broad-minded review of the State’s history as 
to correction, has taken up such questions as that of prison 
labor and modern reformatory theories, and, in short, has pro- 
duced an extremely valuable work which we commend to the 
attention of officers of penal institutions and students of socio- 
logical questions. 

y a happy coincidence this report appears just at the time 
when it is announced that prison contract labor has been finally 
and completely done away with in New Jersey, as Mr. Mor- 
row’s Commission urgently recommended. This was done largely 
through the efforts of Governor Edge. There has been a strug- 
yle for thirty years to make the practice conform to the law, 
‘but twice one Legislature undid the work of another, not by 
repealing a law, but by enacting new provisions that practically 
nullified it. Now the practice is a thing of the past, and a long 
step has been taken in penal reform in New Jersey. 


THE SERVICE FLAG AGAIN 


A brief history of the Service Flag published in The Outlook 
of December 26, 1917, has brought us many letters heartily 
commending The Outlook’s statement that the ownership of the 
Service Flag should not be left in private hands. 

One of the heartiest letters of approval which we have re- 
ceived comes from Mr. George Winant Parks, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Mr. Parks says in his letter : 


As a reader of The Outlook I wish to subscribe to the stand 

ou have taken regarding the ownership of the Service Flag. . . . 
Nhile we all appreciate the thought and timely suggestion of 
Mr. Queisser, oe designed and first used the Service Flag, the 
consensus of opinion of the American people would undoubtedly 
be against its being owned and controlled by any one individual, 
and especially opposed to its being a source of money-making to 
such a one. As an emblem it stands second in patriotism to the 
Stars and Stripes, and should belong, as the flag does, to the 
people. In so far as I know, The Outlook is the only publication 
that has taken such a stand, which is not a surprise to its read- 
ers, who have long since realized that the paper always aims to 
stand for right and justice and true patriotism. Since Mr. ueis- 
ser is going to divide the income with the American Red Cross, 
possibly he would be willing to sell his rights and patent to that 
organization for an amount to cover his cost, etc., which he says 
is about. $2,000. 


Mr. Parks further suggests that a fund be raised by public 
subscriptions of one dollar each on behalf of the Red Cross to 
reimburse Mr. Queisser for his expenditures in promoting the 
use of his Service Flag, and that the patent monopoly, which 
he at present holds, be given to the Cross. 

Purchased in such a way, the patent on the Service Flag could 
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then be given to the public outright or used as a means for 
raising further funds for the Red Cross. Certainly this sugges. 
tion appears to offer one excellent way to remove the present 
stigma from the Service Flag. 

e wish that Mr. Queisser might see fit to accept this sugges- 
tion in the spirit in which it was offered. But with the testimony 
before us we doubt whether he will. In a letter recently received 
from Mr. Queisser he states that he would be willing to sell his 
patent to the Government “at a price, however, for which it is 
worth.” Mr. ——— deplores the continued discussion of the 
ownership of the Service Flag in the following words : 

Just now it seems to be working out fine and there is practi- 
cally no comment because most of the manufacturers are working 
under license and there is no reason for them to stir it up. The 
amount of the license fee is so small that individually it practi- 
—_ affects no one who buys a single flag, and I believe the fact 
is if the fee were reduced by the Government, if they purchased 
the patent, that it would absolutely bring about no reduction 
whatever in the sale price of the fla =a the license fee, fifty 
per cent of which goes to the Red Cross, would be lost, and no 
one but the manufacturer be the gainer. 

On the other hand, if the Nation continues to permit the 
symbol of its patriotism to be exploited for private profit, the 
country as a whole will be the loser in self-respect. Which 
alternative is preferable ? 


THE PRESIDENT, THE CONGRESS, 
AND THE COUNTRY 


HE country owes a great debt of gratitude to Senator 

Chamberlain. If any member of the Administration is 

inclined to resent his criticism, we recommend to him the 
saying of Ralph Waldo Emerson: “ Men of character like to 
hear of their faults.” Happily, democracy has always developed 
some brave man to meet such a crisis as the present, and such 
courage never fails to win a response from the American people. 
Senator Chamberlain’s speech on the floor of the Senate furnished 
conclusive evidence that his original address to the National Se- 
curity League was no “ distortion of the truth,” and the Presi- 
dent must by this time be satisfied that the public do not tind 
that it is “ impossible to attach any importance to his statement.” 

There is a fundamental fact which the country will not and 
the President and Congress ought not to ignore: the War De- 
partment, which has discha but indifferently well the duties 
required by an army of 125,000 in time of peace, has broken 
down in attempting to perform those duties for an army of a 
million and a half during the greatest war the world has ever 
seen. It was like an attempt to run a British war tank with a 
motor built for a Ford runabout. The work of reorganization 
should have been undertaken at least two years ago. If nothing 
was then done, at least plans should have been then made. And 
if the Administration, allowing its wishes to be father to its 
thoughts, hoped that war might be avoided, certainly on the day 
on which the pee seme became convinced against its will 
that war was possible, anticipatory preparation for a possible 
war should have been begun. ™ sind nid 

It is useless now to inquire who is responsible for the failure. 
The present problem is how to correct the evil which has shaken 
the confidence of a too trusting people in their military organi- 
zation. What those evils have | ws are, in part at least, clear 
even to inexpert civilians. There has been a lack of co-ordina- 
tion, a lack of power, and a lack of frankness. No reorganiza- 
tion will be effectual which does not cure these evils. 

It was inexcusable to call men into camp when there was no 
camp ready to receive them, when there was no adequate supply 
of overcoats with which to clothe them, of arms with which to 
drill them, of hospitals, doctors, and nurses to care for them 
when sick. It is easy to see now—it does not seem that it 
should have been difficult to see then —that the various bureau 
heads should, on the day war was declared, if not before, have 
been gathered about the table and kept there until they had 
determined how rapidly men could be housed, clad, and care: 
for, and how rapidly, therefore, they should be called to the 
colors. If overcoats of the traditional weave could not be pro 
cured in sufficient number, if shoes of the traditional type could 
not be made within the limited time, tradition should have 
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stepped aside to make room for necessity. When a-house is on 
fire, we do not wait until we can make a patent sprinkler; we 
do what we can with pails of water until the fire-engine comes, 
and then we do not scorn its aid because it is of old construc- 
tion. If we could not get the ideal rifles and machine guns to 
train the men, we should have taken what rifles and machine 
guns*we could get. Some people have suggested that drill in 
arms with broomsticks is possible. Such ple may know 
drills, but they do not know human nature. The boys in camp 
are not kindergarten children, to be satisfied with paper caps 
and wooden guns. 

Where there was knowledge there was not power. Surgeon- 
(xeneral Gorgas is perhaps the greatest expert on camp sanitary 
conditions in the world. He has told us that he urgently re- 
quested the Department that men should not be called into the 
camps until hospitals were provided. This request was disre- 
varded, with what tragical results in more than one instance 
the country now knows. Surgeon-General Gorgas should have 
had power to command; or, if that were impracticable, his 
request should have had the effect of & command. If his supe- 
rior officer cannot trust the head of the Medical Department 
with authority in his own medical domain, he should not trust 
him at all, and should put another in his place whom he can 
trust. 

Mr. Hoover has taken the country into his confidence. He 


“has told us what he wants us to plant in our gardens, what to 


eat in our homes and hotels,.and what to forego and why ; and 
the people have. responded with general and generous self- 
sacrifice. Mr. MeAdoo has told us what money he wants and 
what is to be done with it, and the people have given him more 
than he asked for. 

The War Department has pursued a different policy. It has 
concealed not only from the people, but apparently from the 
President, the disastrous conditions of some of our camps, else 
the President could not have referred to them as mere “ partial 
miscarriages of plans,” and condemned the persistent investiga- 
tion by Congress on the ground that such investigations “ drew 
indispensable officials from their commands and contributed a 
great deal to such delay and confusion as has inevitably arisen.” 

What the country demands and has a right to demand is 
such reorganization of the War Department in method and in 
personnel as may be necessary to secure, and secure at once, 
co-ordination of all its various bureaus, power in the appropri- 
ate heads to act, not merely to advise, and frank and open- 
handed dealing with the people whose war this is and who are 
giving their money, their time, and their sons and their daugh- 
ters to winning it and winning it now. 

The confidence of the people in their Government has for 
some time been disturbed by unverified rumors of inefficiency in 
the administration of the War Department. It was rudely shaken 
by the recent coal order of Mr. Garfield. It has been irreparably 
impaired by the speech of Senator Chamberlain, and by the testi- 
mony of Surgeon-General Gorgas, Mr. Medill McCormick, and 
Secretary Baker himself. It has not been re-established by the 
President’s indorsement of his Secretary as “ one of the ablest 
public officials I have ever known.” We do not think it will be 
re-established by the address of Mr. Baker, admirable as it is in 
many respects, which was made before the Senate Committee 
on January 28. It is not necessary to consider whether Mr. 
Baker is at fault. It is enough to say that to succeed in his 
work the Secretary of War must have the confidence of the 
country, and the country no longer has complete confidence in 
his ability to reorganize the Department. The President might 
well take a lesson from the life of Abraham Lincoln, whom he 
80 greatly admires, who, when his Secretary of War, Mr. Cam- 
eron, lost the confidence of the country, appointed him Minister 
to Russia, and put in his place Edwin M. Stanton, a personal 
and political foe. 

_ Meanwhile Congress has a duty to perform and is performing 
it. In an autocratic government the ee or Czar rules, the 
heals of departments are his servants, and the Reichstag or the 
Duma is simply a popularly elected body of advisers, whose 
advice the Kaiser or Czar may accept or disregard as he pleases. 
In x democracy a Parliament or Congress, chosen by the people 
and speaking for them, directs what must be done, and a Presi- 
dent or Prime Minister puts their will into effect. In an autoe- 
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racy the executive rules, the people and their representatives 
obey ; in a democracy the people rule and the executive obeys. 
The most fundamental question involved in this war is whether 
the Executive shall be the ruler, as in Germany, or the servant 
of the people, as in England, France, Italy, and the United 
States. Congress created the War Department, and if the War 
Department does not function to the satisfaction of Congress, 
it is the duty of Congress to reorganize it. . : 

It can do this by creating a War Cabinet. A correspondent 

on another page gives weighty reasons for this course. But what 
is perhaps the most serious objection to that course he does not 
consider—time. So radical a measure cannot be passed by Con- 
gress without a perplexing debate. It is disapproved by the 
President, and that disapproval can be overcome only by an 
insistent public opinion. A War Cabinet would be a novelty in 
American history. To create an insistent public opinion de- 
manding it would require a still more protracted debate. Mean- 
while our allies are calling for our action, and every day of delay 
costs the lives of hundreds of soldiers in the field and imperils 
the ultimate victory. But Congress can, without serious delay, 
create a Minister of Munitions. If it gives him power to act, 
not merely to advise, and if it can secure from the President 
the appointment to the office of one who enjoys the confidence 
both of Congress and the President, the most immediate and 
yressing evil--lack of co-ordination and of personal power 
in procuring equipment for our soldiers—would be at once 
remedied. Congress can then take up at greater leisure addi- 
tional reorganization of the departments of the Government 
needed to insure protection from future National disasters, such 
as our tangled transportation, our lack of shipping, and our 
lack of coal. The President can perhaps provide any immediate 
and temporary remedy by a change of personnel, but only 
Congress can provide a real and radical remedy like enacting 
changes in organization. And in such action speed is of greater 
importance than a perfect plan. 

The President is elected to carry out the will of Congress. 
Congress is elected to carry out the will of the people. And 
there. can be no doubt what is the will of the people. It is 
Grant’s direction to Sheridan: “ Push things.” If Congress 
fails to push things, the remedy is with the people in the 
election next fall. In that election every voter who wishes to 
win the war, and to win it now, should vote for the Representa- 
tive who most eagerly and insistently shares that will, whether 
he be Republican or Democrat or Socialist or Laborite or 
Capitalist or Prohibitionist or Woman Suffragist. For to win 
this war and win it now, and, in winning the right of democracy 
to exist, win a lasting world peace, is the supreme duty of this 
Nation— President, etn and people. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


A certain amount of “ muddling through” seems to be in- 
evitable in our War Department. Perhaps this is necessary in 
a democracy, where the spirit, the initiative, and the choice of 
executives must come from the people. A correspondent, whose 
name as a student of American history carries authority, depre- 
cates the present criticism in Congress and the newspapers for 
these reasons : 

Our Army is a sort of National fetish. When war comes, its 
officers fail in all they are expected to do because they have vege- 
tated through past years of numbing routine. Newspapers and 
public men ad the task more difficult by attacking the civilians 
who are struggling with failures from which the country has suf- 
fered at the beginning of every war. 

Our Ordnance D»partment decided in favor of keeping some 
regiments in flintiocks in the Mexican War, forty years after the 

yercussion lock had been invented ; they decided against the 

reech-loader at the opening of the Civil War; against smokeless 
yowder in the Spanish War; and they have made similar blun- 
joo at the opening of this war. 


These interesting facts, it seems to us, should not suppress 
but stimulate the spirit of criticism—not captious fault-finding, 
but a critical point of inquiry. [If we have ordnance officers 
who, because they have “ vegetated through past years of numb- 
ing routine,” are repeating the flintlock blunders of the Mexi- 
can War, we ought to prod our civilian executives to remove 
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them, not to defend them. It is because the people want and 
have a right to know whether the War Department is making 
blunders similar to those of the Mexican, Civil, and Spanish 
Wars that the turmoil is going on in Washington. And it is 
in that spirit of constructive inquiry that The Outlook is glad 
to contribute its share to the questioning. 

We commend to the special attention of our readers this week, 
as bearing upon this work of critical inquiry, Dr. Odell’s arti- 
cle on the Lewis Machine Gun ; the review of Sec retary Baker’s 
testimony before the Senate Committee ; and the article advo- 
cating a War Cabinet by “An American Journalist.” In 
another column we discuss the principles,jand authority which 
should govern congressional or parliamentary criticism and 
administrative reform in a democracy. 


THE HIGH COST OF EDITING 


Having endured coalless, meatless, sweetless, and wheatless 
days on account of the war, New York City has been threatened 
with another terrible privation, namely, a newspaperless day. 
We do not use these words altogether jocosely, for the daily 
newspaper has come to be almost as essential a factor in our 
economic and social life as transportation. Newspapers, indeed, 
constitute a transportation system of intelligence or ideas, and 
American business is now based on ideas and news almost as 
much as it is upon material commodities. 

What threatened to be a real catastrophe in the field of New 
York daily journalism happened in this wise. By concerted 
netion all the New York dailies published in the English lan- 
guage agreed week before last to make a uniform price of two 
cents a copy. The “ Times,” “Sun,” “ Tribune,” “ Herald,” 
* World,” and * American ” have for a long time been selling a 
one-cent copy in the morning, while in the afternoon the * Eve- 
ning Sun,” * Mail,” “Globe,” “ Evening World,” and * Evening 
Journal” have been selling at the same price. The New Yor k 
“ Evening Post” was the only New York newspaper in English 
tocommand a higher rate. Its price has been three cents a copy. 

It has, of course, been known to the journalistic trade for 
many years that one cent a copy did not pay even for the 
mechanical expenses of getting out a metropolitan newspaper ; 
that is to say, the white paper and presswork alone cost more 
than one cent. The advertising income supplied the necessary 
fund for salaries, wages, articles, and the vast sums spent for 
telegraphic news. Profits, if any, came from whatever was left. 
Not very long ago Mr. Ochs, the brilliant proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the New York * Times,” stated in his: own columns 
that the * Times” had to take in and expend over seventy = 
thousand dollars a week, or nearly four million dollars a yea 
for the expenses of conducting the paper before one penny inal 
vo to the stockholders in the form of dividends. 

The rapidly mounting price of white paper, of printing, of 
wages to compositors and pressmen, and of the expense of col- 


A FARMER 


E farmers look with dread on the lessened power of the 
farms and danger to the world from smaller yields 
this year. Every grower is studying and planning for 

possibilities, but it is hopeless to expect more than a large frac- 
tion of the amount last year. 

Aged farmers never toiled so hard, but many have become in- 
capacitated or have died, and there have been 200,000 farm boys 
taken for the army. “Class A ” is full of them for future draw- 
ing, and before spring work begins very many will be called. 

They were the flower among producers—the sound, willing, 
progressive fellows, working toward successful manhood, wait- 
a start before marrying (which puts them in * Class A”), 


ing for 
** sup- 


and they must go, leaving the objectionable fellows to 
port ” somebody. 

These absentees, with strong muscles and willing minds, we 
depended on to start things in the morning, to marshal school- 
boys and lead hands at work, and their leaving takes fully 
twenty per cent of the productive power from the farms. 
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lecting news from all parts of the world under war condition-. 
have made it impossible for the daily newspapers to continu 
to sell their copies at one cent. The discrepancy between ciren- 
lation receipts and editorial and publishing expenditures, whic! 
had to be made up by the advertising income, had become to. 
great to be borne. This has led to the general agreement b 
which all the papers, including Mr. Villard’s exclusive “ Ev. 
ning Post” and Mr. Hearst's heterogeneous and inclusiv: 
“ Evening Journal,” are to be sold here: ufter at two cents each. 
About a year ago, under these same general conditions, Th 
Outlook found it necessary to raise its price thirty-three and 
third per cent. How severe the stress of war is on the gener: 
periodical and newspaper world is indicated by the fact thi: 
the New York dailies have increased their price one hundre:| 
per cent. 

The most curious and most unlooked-for result of the increas 
in price is a strike on the part of the newsdealers who hand 
the daily papers. Formerly the newsboys and small dealers mace 
forty cents on every hundred copies they sold of a one-ce: 
paper. Under the new arrangement, if they sell the same num)» 
of papers they will earn sixty cents a hundred copies. Some of 
the advantage of the increased price is therefore passed along 
to them, and it was naturally to be supposed that they woul 
welcome the increase. But they so disapproved of the change in 
price that they organized at once a strike and refused to sel 
any newspapers at all. And at this writing The Outlook office, 
which is supplied with files of every English daily in New York 
City—and dailies from many other cities of the country as 
well—has had great difficulty in getting its usual complement of 
New York morning papers. The reason given by the small new~ 
dealers for their antagonisin to the ine reased price is, first, that 
it requires a greater ” capital investment on their part. The) 
formerly bought a hundred copies of a one-cent daily for sixty 
cents. They now have to pay $1.40 for a hundred copies. This 
makes, of course, the amount they risk in the transaction much 
larger. Second, they assert that they will sell fewer copies. «1 
therefore make really less money than they did under the old 
system. : 

Undoubtedly the difficulties will be adjusted, and people will 
become accustomed to paying twice as much for their daily news 
paper, just as they have become accustomed to paying twice as 
much for their daily quart of milk. At least this is probably 
true as regards the better class of newspapers. It will be an 
interesting “sociologic ‘al study to see whether Mr. Hearst’s * Eve- 
ning Journal,” which publishes nobody knows exactly how man) 
editions during the day, and which appears to be bought lavish |) 
and is littered about the streets, trolley cars, and subways 
equally lavishly, will continue to appeal to the same thoughtles- 
newspaper buyers as strongly at two cents as it did at one cent. 
Whatever changes it may produce in newspaper circulation, the 
increase of price is a sound economic change, and may have a 
good effect on the quality and character of the newspapers is 
well as upon their bank accounts. 





ON FOOD 


We must win this war, and want it over as soon as possible. 
‘The men on the farms will do all they can, and this copy of 
The Outlook goes to tens of thousands who own farms, many 
as investments. There should be producers on them, geared to 
the highest motion. 

Other tens of thousands of readers who live in towns and cities 
know how to farm, and they should give production all the «id 
and comfort that is possible. There are college and school boys 
who should get out in the country and also help push this 
important matter of production. 

Too many are ignorant of the danger, but the farmers know 
it. Crops will not grow and be gathered unless there are work- 
ers, and when ours are taken away we need no alarm bell. We 
farmers have no fear for ourselves, but can see privation for 
consumers and danger for the world. The preservation of the 
country depends on munitions and food. 


W. W. REYNOLD-. 


Utica, Ohio, January 21, 1918. 
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THE WAR MACHINE: HOW MUCH POWER IS REACHING 


THE REAR WHEELS? 


A REVIEW OF SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S 
TESTIMONY OF SURGEON-GENERAL GORGAS AND 


to an automobile. 

In an automobile the only power that counts is the 
power exerted on the road through the rear wheels. In a war 
machine the only power that counts is the power exerted on the 
enemy at the battle-front. Equip an automobile with a hundred 
horse-power engine, add a defective transmission, a slipping 
cluteh, a badly aligned shaft, and a poorly lubricated differen- 
tial, and your machine, while the engine is racing its head off, 
will only crawl along the ground with the speed of a decrepit 
hack. Give a country all the resources of wealth, population, 
food, ores, and industry, yet without the organization necessary 
to bring these resources to bear on the enemy as the power of 
the automobile engine is brought to bear on the surface of the 
road, and the result is humiliation and defeat. Perhaps~ the 
realization of this fact is the chief reason why we are to-day 
hearing less and less of a once. familiar statement. When we 
first went to war, we were told that we could easily defeat Ger- 
many because of our vast resources in money and men. Now 
the publie is becoming less and less interested in the size of 
those resources and more and more concerned with the inten- 
sive utilization of those resources against the common foe of the 
vivilized nations. 

This concern has been growing throughout the progress of 
the Congressional investigations into the War Department, 
investigations which have been watched with extraordinary 
interest from one end of the country to the other. One incident 
that is significant, perhaps, of the attention with which these 
investigations have been followed, occurred in one of the largest 
“movie” theaters in New York City on the very day on 
which Secretary Baker was making his extended defense before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. When the picture of 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of this Committee and the most 
active critic of the War Department, was thrown on the screen, 
the theater was swept with a storm of applause. When Senator 
Chamberlain’s picture was immediately followed by that of 
Senator Stone, who has denounced critics of the Administration 
as allies of the Kaiser, the house was filled with hisses. The 
story is told here for what it may be worth to those who believe 
that the American people do not want to know, or have no right 
to know, the facts. 


SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN BEFORE THE SENATE 

The most dramatic event in the campaign to enlighten the 
country as to the condition of its war machine was the speech 
by Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, on January 24, before the 
Senate. For three hours Senator Chamberlain spoke, and for 
this period of time Ite held the closest attention of his hearers. 
Every seat in the Senate chamber was filled, the back and 
siles of the chamber were crowded by members of Congress 
from the lower house, and the galleries were packed to suffoca- 
tim. Senator Chamberlain began by a telling presentation of 
the incidents which brought down upon him the wrath of the 
President, as described in last week’s issue of The Outlook. The 
Senator showed clearly that the President did not give him the 
opportunity he desired to explain his criticisms of the conduct 
of the War Department, and that his motives did not spring 
from any opposition, as the President said, “to the Adminis- 
tration’s whole policy.” Then, having established in the minds 
of his hearers a vivid impression of the rock-like foundation of 
his sincerity and utter loyalty, he proceeded with a summary 
of the testimony given before the Senate Military Committee 
converning the deficiencies of the War Department. He told 
the history of the Enfield rifle controversy, of the utter failure 
of our Ordnance Department to provide our army with artillery ; 
he summarized the history of the Lewis gun, a history which 
Dr. Odell recounts in even fuller detail in this week’s issue of 
Phe Outlook. He told of the testimony which had been given 
before his Committee concerning the lack of blouses and over- 
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coats at various cantonments throughout the country, giving 
statistics which no defender of the War Department could afford 
to pass over in silence. He concluded his address with a de- 
scription of the hospital conditions in some of the camps which 
moved the Senate to the depths. Senator Tillman sat in his 
seat with the tears rolling down his cheeks ; Senator Wadsworth 
covered his face with his hands. In the gallery many were 
audibly erying. The climax was reached when Senator 
Chamberlain read a letter from a father whose son had died in 
the camp from spinal meningitis. This boy was left in a fireless. 
room in zero weather, without sufficient attendance to keep his 
body covered. After his death, his father, in attempting to 
enter the room where his son’s body was being prepared for 
burial, felt the door to the room strike something whieh pre- 
vented its being opened. “ I looked,” he wrote, “ and saw that 
it was my son’s body lying on the floor of the hall, and it was 
his head that I struck with the door.” 


THE SURGEON-GENERAL’S TESTIMONY 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech was immediately answered by 
Senator Kirby, cf Arkansas, but his reply on behalf of the 
Administration plainly did not carry the weight of Senator 
Chamberlain’s address. In fact, many Senators left the cham- 
ber during his speech. The chief reply from the War Depart- 
ment was to come later. But on the same day on which Sena- 
tor Chamberlain addressed the Senate the Committee over 
which he presides heard testimony from the Surgeon-General! 
of the Army, Major-General Gorgas, which corroborated the 
view given by Senator Chamberlain of the conditions in some 
of the camps. General Gorgas stated that, while “the sanitary 
conditions were good,” he deplored the crowding of soldiers into 
insufficient quarters and the failure of the War Department to 
provide adequate hospital facilities. He stated that heating and 
sewerage in none of the hospitals of the National Guard encamp- 
inents are completed. Contrary to General Gorgas’s recommen- 
dations, the hospitals for our military encampments were gen- 
erally the last buildings to be construeted. When questioned 
more closely as to the reason why the War Department 
decided to leave the construction of the hospitals until the 
last, General Gorgas said: “I think the idea was that the 
general cantonments, the barracks, would be needed before the 
hospitals would be needed, the idea being that we should have 
troops first, and that the troops would be there a little while 
“before they began to get sick. I think that was the general 
idea.” Senator Weeks then asked: “ Do you think that was 
good common sense?” and General Gorgas bluntly replied, * | 
do not think it was ; no, sir.” 

General Gorgas described the difficulties of caring for the men 
in the camps with the untrained orderlies who are generally 
charged with looking out for the less serious cases of illness. He 
pointed out that he had recommended the enlargement of two 
training camps for the officers and enlisted men of the medical 
corps some two or three months ago. When Senator Chamberlain 
asked General Gorgas, “ Why is it that your recommendation 
has not been acted upon, especially in view of the fact of these epi- 
demic diseases in the camps ?” General Gorgas replied, “ | know 
of no reason for it except getting a decision from the General 
Staff.” Senator Chamberlain again asked, “Can you see any 
reason why there should be delay in reaching a conclusion about 
a simple proposition like that 7” General Gorgas answered, “ No, 
I do not see any reason.” 

SECRETARY BAKEIVS DEFENSE 

Senator Chamberlain’s attack on the administration of the War 
Department, an attack based on just such authoritative testi- 
mony as that which we have just quoted from General Gorgas. 
moved Secretary Baker to request an opportunity to defend his 
Department by a formal statement before the Senate Military 
Committee. Secretary Baker’s defense was presented to the 
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Committee in a very different manner from that in which he 
laid before the public his original summary of the work of his 
Department. His first defense was largely undocumented and 
dealt in glittering generalities which somehow failed to carry 
conviction when weighed against the careful research of the 
Senate Military Committee. Secretary Baker has apparently 
begun to take the criticism of his Department more seriously, 
for no man would enter upon so extended a defense as that 
which Mr. Baker has now put forward who did not regard the 
criticisms of his opponents as something more than an annoying 
interruption in his daily work. A tangible evidence of this 
change of heart in the Secretary of War has been shown the 
country by the recent invitation to Mr. Edward R. Stettinius 
to enter the service of the War Department with the title of 
Surveyor-General of Supplies for the Army. Mr. Stettinius’s 
duties have not yet been fully defined, but he is a man whose 
co-operation with the War Department should prove of tre- 
mendous value. He has been the purchasing agent for the Allied 
Governments in America for a number of months. We hope it 
will prove that he has been asked to enter the service of the 
(rovernment in something more than an advisory capacity. 

Secretary Baker’s defense covers nearly twenty-three columns 
in the New York “ Times,” which has in the present instance 
again rendered valuable service by the publication in full of an 
important document, a fact which will make the files of the 

Times ” for the current years a very important source for 
future historians of the war. 

Secretary Baker began his defense by a statement of his 
gratitude to the Military Committee of the Senate for the per- 
mission granted him to make a comprehensive review of the 
activities of the War Department. He told of the earnestness 
within the War Department, and the seriousness with which it 
had approached its tremendous task. He said that individuals 
did not count in the prosecution of this task, and the appear- 
ance of any name “in the casualty list any morning is a_negli- 
gible matter as contrasted with the success of this enterprise.” 
tle admitted that the investigations of the Ordnance and 
Quartermaster’s Departments kad brought out shortcomings, 
but he insisted that these shortcomings were not characteristic 
of the work of the Department as a whole. He deplored the 
fact that the Committee had felt that on his previous appear- 
ance he was trying to fence or to defend his subordinates. 

Changing from a general discussion of his attitude and aims, 
Secretary Baker first took up the statements which Senator 
Chamberlain had made in regard to the neglect of the sick in 
the army hospitals. He pointed out instances where officers ac- 
eused of neglecting their patients had been severely punished, 
and quoted a letter which he himself had written, in which he 
had returned for reconsideration the findings of a court martial 
because he did not think that the sentence of the offender to 
mere (lismissal was severe enough. He quoted a long and inter- 
esting letter from Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, the writer who 
has visited many of the camps for the “ Saturday Evening Post,” 
and who herself has a son in the service. Mrs. Rinehart said : 

There are conditions to be remedied. . . . The failure of sup- 
plies has been a serious matter. There are not enough women 
nurses. The quarters of both nurses and doctors must be en- 
larged in many cases. . . . 

Of eruelty and indifference I have found nothing. On the 
contrary, | have found the medical staffs of the hospitals both 
efficient and humane. . . . The best specialists of the country 
have placed themselves at the disposal of the army medical de- 
pen and ninety-nine out of one hundred men are receiving 
etter care than they could afford under the best circumstances 
to receive at home. 

Secretary Baker declares that the Surgeon-General had the 
unqualified support of every officer in the War Department from 
the Secretary down. 

Following his discussion of the situation in the hospitals, 
Secretary Baker took up the question of the small arms 
deficiency. He pointed out that General Pershing himself had 
been present at the conference which decided on the adoption 
of the modified Enfield. This decision and the further decision 
to make the new rifles interchangeable as to most of their 
parts caused the delay in the equipment of our soldiers. He 
stated that General Wood urged the advisability of calling out 
wu larger army than the Government was at that time prepared 
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to equip. He did not state that the men in General Wo«!'s 
camp were fitted out with warm overcoats, even though General 
Wood had to purchase these overcoats practically on his own 
responsibility. 

Secretary Baker, in discussing the machine gun question, re- 
told the now familiar story of the War Department’s decision 
to use only a light and a heavy machine gun; the Lewis gun, 
being a medium-weight: gun, was not considered for the stai«- 
ard equipment of our troops. He said that a test made by the 
navy in April proved that the Lewis gun had been perfected 
for the use of American ammunition, and that large orders for 
Lewis guns had now been given. As the Lewis gun was origi- 
nally designed for American ammunition, and had to be moili- 
fied for the use of English ammunition, this statement does 
not carry much weight. The present situation of the Lewis 
gun controversy is fully and authoritatively described |) 
Dr. Odell elsewhere in this issue. Secretary Baker’s statements 
as to the number of machine guns in our several camps drew 
forth many questions from the listening Senators. 

Secretary Baker quoted French authorities to prove that our 
dependence on France for our heavy artillery had not handi- 
capped the French military machine. He stated that it was the 
conclusion of the conference in France which Mr. House attended 
that Great Britain and France now had a surplus of ordnance 
material. 

On the clothing situation Secretary Baker said : “ The reports 
I have now are, and the reports for some time have been, that 
the quantity of woolen underwear in the camps is adequate. . . . 
For some weeks now we have had an adequate supply of over- 
coats.” Secretary Baker seemed to be of the opinion that there 
is no such shortage of any garments now as would interfere 
with the health of the men. 

A discussion of these questions occupied all of the morning 
session of the Committee before which Secretary Baker was 
appearing, and in the afternoon Secretary Baker continued his 
defense with a discussion of the camp sites, the epidemic dis- 
eases, the hospitals, and the general military policy of the coun- 
try. Secretary Baker’s description of the situation with regard 
to hospitals differed widely from that given by General Gorgas. 
It is hard to reconcile Secretary Baker’s understanding of the 
situation with General Gorgas’s blunt. testimony before the 
same Committee. 

Secretary Baker finished his testimony on January 27 with 
a description of the difficulties confronting this country in its 
endeavor to send an expeditionary force to France, and stated 
that early in 1918-we shall have half a million men in France, 
and that we now have many more than one hundred thousand. 
Before the end of 1918 it is hoped that we shall have in France 
1,500,000 men. Secretary Baker concluded his remarks with the 
following statement : 

There will be no division of counsel. There will be all the 
criticism there ought to be on shortcomings and failure ; there 
will be, so far as the War Department is concerned, a continuing 
effort at self-improvement and hospitality towards every sugges- 
tion for improvement that can come from the outside. 


All of which sounds very hopeful, but somehow one finishes 
the reading of Mr. Baker’s testimony with the feeling that he 
has avoided the one essential question which the country desires 
to have answered: Is the War Department organized on a sound 
basis ? In an able article in the “ New Republic” Mr. William 
Hard sums up the demand of the Nation in the following 
words : 

Ever since the beginning of the war we have been trying to 
et things done by putting people over other people whom the) 
1ave no power to compel. We did it in the committees of the 
Advisory Commission. We did it in the General Munitions 

Board. We did it in the War Industries Board. And we reached 

a failure every time. And now Mr. Baker is doing it all over 

again in the Directorship of Purchases and is calling it reform. 

It is not reform. It is a repetition of a failure already several 

times repeated. 

The gentlemen of the Senate might well say to Mr. Baker : 

“If we ask you to resign or reorganize, we mean really re- 
organize. We do not mean give us a phantom of civilian-headed 

control in the War Industries Board. We do not mean give Us 

a phantom of single-headed control in the directorship of put 

chases. Those controls are not controls, and we know that they 
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are not controls, and you know that they are not controls. ‘The 
only control worth talking about is executive control, control 
with power to hire and fire and compel. We want that kind of 
control, and we want it lodged in one man, and we want that one 
man a civilian. That system, that one-civilian-executive system, 





SPECIAL 
|" E American people are desperately interested in machine 





guns—those almost devilish devices which spray death like 

dew upon armies. Statistics are dull! But not when those 
statistics are the dreaded figures of the casualty lists. In this 
war ninety per cent of all casualties in battle are caused by 
machine-gun and artillery fire, and at least sixty per cent of this 
ninety per cent are the result of machine-gun fire. 

In April, 1917, our army had approximately 900 machine 
guns firmg American ammunition. The great majority of these 
guns were of the Benét-Mercier type, which had been found 
ineffective in the hands of the troops and had been officially with- 
drawn from service some months previously. Among them also 
were a number of the heavier Maxim and Vickers water-cooled 
type, some of which had been in service many years. In addi- 
tion, the army had 353 Lewis guns of the British model firing 
British ammunition, which had been purchased during the 
Mexican trouble the previous summer when the Benét-Mercier 
guns had failed to function. 

In April, 1917, the Lewis gun, invented by an American 
army officer, was in daily use on practically every battlefield in 
Kurope—to the number of 60,000 guns or more.. Whatsoever 
victories came to British, French, or Italian arms came largely 
because this American gun spat death along more than a thou- 
sand miles of trenches. No one, to my knowledge, has yet pro- 
duced a British, French, or Italian commissioned or non-com- 
missioned officer or enlisted man who has faced the onslaught 
of the Teutonic armies who has anything but praise for the 
Lewis gun. If there is any valid testimony against the terrific 
effectiveness of this weapon upon the actual fighting field, it has 
not yet found ‘its way into the court of public opinion. All the 
evidence I have seen is enthusiastically positive. 

In April, 1917, the Savage Arms Company, of Utica, New 
York, was manufacturing and delivering to the British Govern- 
ment 80 Lewis guns per day, or 2,000 per month. If the Savage 
Arms Company had been producing machine guns for our own 
Army at that rate, on the British model, we should now have 
18,000 in the hands of our men at the front. This would be 
fighting equipment for 400,000 men. 

It has been objected officially that the Lewis gun in April, 
1917, was adapted to British ammunition. This is true; but the 
Germans killed by British ammunition fired from an American 
gun are still dead, and the British soldiers saved from defeat 
and death by British ammunition fired from an American gun 
are still alive—very much alive. And, unless logic has utterly 
failed me, we can win the war only by killing Germans. Amer- 
ieans want to win the war, they expect to win the war, and it 
would be quite as satisfactory to them to win the war by shoot- 
ing British ammunition from an American gun as to win the war 
by shooting French ammunition from a borrowed French gun— 
the gun we shall have to use if the scrap envelops us within the 
next six months or so. 

If the War Department had insisted, in April, 1917, upon 
the Savage Arms Company making the Lewis gun adapted to 
American ammunition—which the Lewis gun was originally 
designed to shoot—the Savage Arms Company could have made 
the necessary changes in model in about three months, and then 
could have turned out the Lewis gun at the rate of 100 per day, 
which would have equipped our Army by now with at least 
& 500 guns. And, under speeding-up pressure and with the 

me encouragement and aid given to the Savage Arms Com- 
pany as the oustaiaaas has given to other concerns making 
machine guns, the capacity could have been increased by now 
toat least 200 per day, or 5,000 per month. 
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has worked. Your successive systems have not worked. Stop 
pretending to change. Change !” 
And this is the demand which Mr. Baker has as yet failed 


to meet. 
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Instead of following this obvious line, instead of accepting 
the most deadly machine gun now in the hands of our allies, 
what did the War Department do in April, 1917? It decided 
to wait for the report of a machine gun board on tests of ma- 
chine guns to be made the following month. One clear month 
lost! A month! The German army had raped and ravished and 
ruined Belgium in a month! And then, after the precious 
month had gone, notwithstanding the favorable report made 
upon the Lewis gun—which had fired American ammunition in 
the tests—it was decided to equip our National Army exclusively 
with a new and untried type of machine gun—the Browning— 
only one single complete sample of that new gun being then in 
existence. The result? In January, 1918, nine months after 
America became officially involved in the war, there are now just 
nine Browning hand-made guns in existence for the equipment of 
the thirty-two divisions which Mr. Baker has testified are ready 
to go to France. Nine months! Nine guns! One gun per month, 
and a million and a half men under the Stars and Stripes, with 
hearts aflame to save democracy from the fangs of autocracy! 
Nine Browning guns when there might have been 17,500 Lewis 
> guns which beat back the Huns at Loos, Ypres, 

Veuve Chapelle, Cambrai, and along the Somme, the guns which 
cleared the desert from Kut to Bagdad, and the guns which broke 
the hold of the Turk upon the environs of Jerusalem! Nine 
Browning guns which have never seen actual fire service, when 
there might have been 17,500 of the Lewis guns which have 
saved civilization upon a score of bloody battlefields in three 
continents ! Nine Browning guns, which have already cost the 
Government, according to the testimony of General Crozier, 
$1,250,000 as a lump royalty to the inventor, Browning, when 
there might have been 17,500 Lewis guns upon which the in- 
ventor, Colonel Lewis, has patriotically offered to turn over all 
his royalties to the United.States Government ! 

Is there not something radically and profoundly wrong in the 
situation? The Government was reluctant concerning the Lewis 
gun but was manifestly hasty in making contracts and payments 
for the Browning gun—the gun of the one sample, the gun that 
managed to multiply itself by nine in nine of the most fearful 
and fateful months of human history. Not only did the Gov- 
ernment pay Browning $1,250,000 for his royalty rights, but the 
Government also paid the Colt Patent Firearms Company, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, $1,000,000 for its share of the Brown- 
ing royalty rights. According to General Crozier’s testimony 
before the Senate Military Committee, these payments were 
approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Ordnance 
even before patents had been issued on the Browning gun. 

Notwithstanding the official rejection of the Hotchkiss gun 
(the Benét-Mercier) after thorough trial: by our troops in the 
field, these same troops are now being armed with these same 
Hotchkiss guns in France. For the American Benét-Mercier 
gun is practically the same weapon as the French Hotchkiss, 
which we are now borrowing from the French Government to 
arm our Regular and National Guard troops already in France. 

There is a very pertinent and perhaps prophetic parallet 
between the adoption of the Benét-Mercier gun and the adop- 
tion of the Browning gun. The Benét-Mercier machine gun 
was adopted, after tests, in 1908. Those tests, however, were 
armory tests, but in no sense service-fired tests... That is, ac- 
cording to General Crozier’s report as Chief of Ordnance for 
the year ending June 30, 1909 (page 39), the Benét-Mercier 
gun was formally adopted after tests at Springfield Armory 
and the School of Musketry. But how did the Benét-Mercier 
machine gun act in its first test of war? This real test—the 
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Mexican border trouble in 1916, eight years after its adoption as 
our service weapon. The Ben¢ét-Mercier gun at that time failed 
utterly, and, thank God, our American boys were up against 
Villa and not Hindenburg! And then, in spite of the armory 
tests and in spite of the fact that the gun bore the name of and 
probably carried royalties to Mr. A. V. Bencét, the son of a 
former Chief of Ordnance of the United States, it had to be 
withdrawn from service. Curiously, it is reported that Mr. 
Benét, whose gun was rejected after the Villa raid, is the man- 
aging director of the [lotchkiss Company in France. It is the 
duty of Seeretary Baker to give the country fully, frankly, and 
without reserve all the facts concerning the machine gun situ- 
ation. This he has not done at this writing. 

The Browning machine gun has had armory tests, too. As a 
weapon of war it has met the same standard as that met by the 
Benét-Mercier gun, which so disastrously failed us on the 
Mexican border. But after we have been fooled and punished 
for adopting one gun on armory tests alone, by what canon of 
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machine gun which has had nothing but armory tests? Mus: 
experience teach every one in the world except our Ordnance: 
Department ? Here is the solemn, awful, final fact : The Brown. 
ing gun has not sprayed lead on an advancing foe. It is a. 
innovent of experience as a new-born babe, and our Govern. 
ment has petted that innoeency to the tune of $2,250,000 
already. The Browning gun is an adventure in sublime theor, 
and sweet credulity. When it has come to years, come to mia- 
turity through experience, it may be all right and a giant ii, 
might ; but we are going to stake a million or more America: 
lives on the possibility. What do the parents, wives, brother- 
sisters, and sweethearts think of the speculation ? 

This is the first time in the history of the world that a gre: 
Power, called to exert its utmost of resources for its own mate 
rial and spiritual preservation, has decided, in the midst of th: 
struggle, to arm its men with a weapon which has not had 
actual field tests in the hands of soldiers. 

New York City, January 29, 1918. 


A PLEA FOR A WAR CABINET 


BY AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST 


YEAR ago Germany began open warfare upon the 

United States. Her announcement of practically unre- 

strieted, ruthless submarine piracy was equivalent to a 
declaration of war. Our own declaration of war on April 6 was 
simply and explicitly only the official recognition of the state of 
war that Germany-had already instituted. So far as open hos- 
tilities constitute war, then, Germany has been since February 1 
at war with the United States for a full year. 

In that time what has Germany done to us? 

She ‘has sunk our ships. 

She has continued to kill our citizens. 

She has, through spies, blown up munition works and destroyed 
vast stores, 

And what have we done to Germany ? 

Beyond what our destroyers have done to help the British 
navy in hunting down German submarines, practically nothing. 

When we went into the war, great things were expected of us 
by those who had been fighting the Huns. Our strength was 
needed. 

It is true that we were unready and had to take time to prepare. 
Fortunately, we have been meanwhile safeguarded by the armies 
and navies of our allies (or “associates,” as President Wilson 
calls them ; our “ guardians ” or “ protectors ” they perhaps had 
hetter be called). We have been allowed by cireumstances twelve 
months in which to prepare. 

In that time we have raised, partly by volunteering, partly 
by draft, an army of approximately a million and a half men. 
In the same period Great Britain enlisted (wholly by volunteer- 
ing) two millions. 

We have now in France an unknown number of men, some 
ofewhom are trained, but none of whom are fighting ; but not a 
single division of them is fully equipped except as we have 
drawn upon the none too adequate supplies of our “ guardians ” 
and * protectors.” In the same period England had not only 
put into France and equipped enough men to start an offensive 
in September, 1915, at Loos, with a then unprecedented artil 
lery fire, but had sent supplies to her other armies. 

We have in twelve months’ time no heavy artillery and cer- 
tainly no great quantities of high explosives, and virtually no 
machine guns—even for training purposes. In the same period 
England not only had produced enough artillery and ammuni- 
tion to protect miles of trenches, but also supplied her troops 
with rifles and machine guns. 

Those who wish to follow the parallel further can do so by 
reading what the military expert of the New York “ Times ” had 
to say on Sunday, January 27. 

Slow old England—is that what we have called her? What, 
then, shall we say of our own country ? 

Why are we thus behindhand ? 


Because, it is said, we entered the war unprepared. True. 
But so did England. Practically as unprepared as we. In 
some respects much more wnprepared. 

Because, it is said, there are incompetents in official position. 
True. They ought to go. Unfortunately some are kept in their 
place virtually by law, and others by the unwillingness of the 
President or other high officers of the Government to make 
certain needed removals. But the United States- has no mo- 
nopoly on ineompetents. There have been incompetents in 
England, in France, in Germany. There is no_reason to believe 
that there has been any larger proportion in the United 
States. 

Neither our unpreparedness nor our incompetents in office 
can furnish sufficient explanation for our delay, for the break- 
ing down of our military establishment ; for in neither respect 
are we peculiar. 

There is, however, one respect in which we wre peculiar. 

Every other country— even rigid, autocratic Germany — has 
found that its governmental machinery has had to be altered. 
refitted, in some respects redesigned, while we have been trying 
to do our war work with the same machinery we had in time of 
peace. 

And it simply won't work. 

In peace there are a great many unrelated things to be done. 
but no one thing to which the whole power of the Government 
must be directed. So the Agricultural Department and the 
Shipping Board and the War Department can each do its work 
under a separate head without confusion. But when food has to 
be raised and shipped abroad, for the use of our allies and our 
soldiers, these three limbs of the Government have got to act 
from one common impulse, or else there is delay. 

Our Government now has just one big supreme task—war. 

It ought to have one piece (not a dozen pieces) of machinery 
to devote to that one task. 

That is what the War Cabinet of the Chamberlain Bill is 
designed to provide. 

It would be the common nerve center for the whole body. 

It would select from among all the things that each depart- 
ment of the Government has to do the things that have to be 
done together and see that they were done together. 

It would take the ideas of the brain (which is the President), 
translate them into directions for action (as a central nerve 
center does), and then convey them to the various nerve centers 
(that is to say, to the heads of departments) for common and 
related action. 

We should not then have one nerve center sending anchors 
in haste for ships for which another nerve center has not even 
ordered the keels laid. 

We should not have the railways congested because half a 
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pendently designating a different class of freight to have prece- 
dence over each of the other classes of freight. 

We should still have incompetents in office, doubtless ; but 
there would be a chance that their incompetence might be dis- 
covered and corrected. We should still see mistakes made, but 
they would not be the mistakes of mere helplessness. 

At present the only one that can order this unity is the 
President, and he simply cannot make all these decisions and 
follow them up. 

Not even the Kaiser, autocrat though he is, does that. He 
has his Chaneellor and his Staff who advise him, but command 
others. : 

Every railway company has not only a president, but also a 
chairman of its board of directors. 

Every newspaper has not only an editor-in-chief, who deter- 
mines its policy, but also a business manager. 

Every constitutional monarchy has not only its king, but 
also its prime minister, and England has, in addition, a war 
cabinet or council. 

Our seattered, heterogeneous system was well enough for the 
scattered, heterogeneous tasks of peace. But— 

We must organize for war. 

If we do not, we shall not win. 
but we cannot win. 

[t has been objected that a super-Cabinet was not needed in 
the Civil War. That is not true. It was needed; but we man- 
aged without it. We lost thousands of men and months of 
peace beeause we lacked such a war cabinet. 

But the other side lacked it too. 

We fought an amateur war ; but the other side were amateurs 
too. 

Now we are not up against amateurs ; we are up against pro- 
fessionals. Someof our people—some of our officials—do not seem 
to realize that. Belgium does. France does. Even England does. 
Some day we shall realize that ; but so long as we talk in terms 
of our Civil War experience we show that we don’t yet realize 
that our enemy is the Hun. 

It is objected that a War Cabinet would deprive the Presi- 
dent of some of his Constitutional powers. When Congress estab- 
lished the various executive departments, it did not deprive the 
President of any executive power. It provided him with agents 
through whom to exercise his power. Without such agents the 
President’s power is not a real, but only a latent, power. The 
thing that makes it real is the agency through which it can be 
exercised. The President’s power has been enormously increased 
hy the creation of executive officers. The more efficient the 
executive machine is, the greater is the President’s power. The 
creation of a War Cabinet, so far from depriving the President 
of power, would give him power which he cannot possibly exer- 
vise NOW. 

It is objected that this would make the machine more com- 
plicated, ven if that were so it would not be an objection. A 
modern printing-press is very complicated, but it turns out 
newspapers as a simple hand-press could not do. As a matter of 
fact, though the bill creating a War Cabinet would add a new 
part to the machine, it would simplify its workings. It is simpler 
for one man or committee to give orders than for a dozen differ- 
ent men and committees to give conflicting orders. The more 
complicated a machine is, the more it needs a “ governor,” a 
“self-starter,” a “ fly-wheel,” or whatever else is necessary to 
nake it go and keep it going steadily. A machine that lacks an 
essential part is not really made more complicated by having 
that essential part added. 

[t is objected that the War Cabinet would be unconstitutional. 
lt would have the same Constitutional status as any other 
lepartment of the Government—no more, no less. It would be 
rreated under the same Constitutional provisions under which 
the Department of State, the Department of Labor, and every 
other department has been created. 

It has been objected that the creation of the War Cabinet 
would affront the amour propre of present Cabinet members. 
It is hardly conceivable that any man who is serving his country 
it the time of her peril would allow his personal dignity to weigh 
lor 2 moment against his country’s safety. He might feel that 
« War Cabinet might not serve a good purpose, and therefore 
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resign in protest; but if he resigned out of a sense of personal 
affront his resignation would be good riddance. 

Sir Eric Geddes does not object to serving as civilian head 
of the navy under the British War Council. Josephus Daniels. 
Franklin K. Lane, and William G. McAdoo could with entire 
self-respect follow Sir Erie’s example. 

It is objected that the President might not use the War 
Cabinet even if it were created. It is hard to answer that argu- 
ment without seeming to accept the premise on which it is 
based. No President would think of withstanding or ignoring 
the expressed will of a hundred million people solemnly incor- 
porated in a law of the land. The suggestion that he would 
do so is not one that any defender of the President would natu- 
rally make. There are provisions in the Constitution for meet- 
ing such an exigency. With such a man in the Presidency as 
Woodrow Wilson such an exigency cannot be regarded as 
within the range of the possible. 

It has been objected that a War Cabinet has been rendered 

unnecessary by the selection of Mr. Stettinius as a general 
purchasing agent of the Government. This objection is based 
on a misconception of ‘the problem—the terribly grave prob- 
lem—before the country. It is not merely a question of order- 
ing and buying munitions—that is a big problem, but it is 
only one part of the inealeulably bigger problem of organizing 
Jor war. The thing we have got to do is turn the whole power 
of the country against Germany. We have got to build for the 
President a central station which for that purpose can draw on 
every power the Government possesses. 

It is objected, finally, that Congress is not likely to pass, cer- 
tainly not over a Presidential veto, the bill for the War Cab- 
inet, and that therefore it is useless to advocate it. If that argu- 
ment were always accepted as decisive, there would be very little 
essential progress made. Those who concede defeat in advance 
never win victories. As a matter of fact, public opinion has only 
to be emphatic in demanding that the Government organize for 
war, and Congress will provide the law and the President will 
sign it. The real rulers of the United States are still the Amer- 
ican people. 

There may be something better than a War Cabinet to 
create as a central power station of the war machine. It 
might be better to create a Prime Minister—a sort of super- 
Cabinet officer. It might be better to provide him with assoei- 
ates and assistants, subordinates rather than colleagues, who 
would act as his staff in drafting his plans and conveying: his 
ilireetions to other departments, while he in turn would be 
responsible solely to the President for speeding up and direet- 
ing the war machine, leaving the President free for determining 
general policies and marking out in broad lines the war plans 
of the Nation. It might be better to create such a Prime Minis- 
teras the President’s chief war aid than to create a War Cabi- 
net. And some other plan might conceivably be devised. But 
the country cannot wait indefinitely. The War Cabinet plan 
is before the country. No alternative plan has been proposed. 
It is that or nothing. And “ nothing ” means continued disor- 
ganization, delay, and failure. 

How much longer are we going to lecture Europe about 
what ought to be done and remam dependent upon England 
and France for protection against the barbarous Germans? 
How much longer are we to remain under the guardianship of 
the nations we profess to be rescuing? When do we propose 
to pull ourselves together and organize for the business of 
war? 

Some day, when our real casualty returns begin to come in, 
the American people will ask of their servants an accounting. 
They will brush aside those who merely obstruct the reorganiza- 
tion of our Government for war and will insist that what is 
now proposed be in some form done. 

Over Gallipoli England has had to write “ Too Late.” 

Over Salonika France has had to write “ Too Late.” 

Over the Isonzo Italy has had to write “* Too Late.” 

What is ahead of us this summer we do not know; but if we 
fail now to make some such radical reorganization of our Gov- 
ernment for war purposes, we may find that those words “Too 
Late ” will have to be inscribed by America over some ghastly 
defeat where but for our failure there might have been written 
“ Victory.” 
























































































































































































































































































































































dent or professor of political science and jurisprudence to 
read the valuable lessons held for us in similar crises in our 
country’s history. 

At the close of those years between the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown and the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which John Fiske so aptly termed “ the critical period of 
American history,” Washington was called from Mount Ver- 
non to launch the grand experiment. That he fully appreciated 
the nature of his task is shown by his own words. “ The estab- 
lishment of our new Government,” he said, “ seemed to be the 
last great experiment for promoting human happiness by a 
reasonable compact in civil society. It was to be, in the first 
instance, in a considerable degree, a government of accommoda- 
tion as well as a government of laws. Much was to be done by 
prudence, much by conciliation, much by firmness. Few who 
are not philosophical spectators can realize the difficult and 
delicate part which a man in my situation had to act. All see, 
and most admire, the glare which hovers round the external 
happiness of elevated office. To me there is nothing in it beyond 
the luster which may be reflected from its connection with a 
power of promoting human felicity. In our progress toward 
political happiness my station is new, and, if I may use the 
expression, I walk on untrodden ground. There is scarcely an 
action the motive of which may not be subject to a double inter- 
pretation. There is scarcely any part of my conduct which may 
not hereafter be drawn into precedent.” 

At this time, of course, there were no political parties as we 
are familiar with them, but the germs were there. The bitter 
contest waged over the adoption of the Constitution presaged 
that which shortly occurred, and which has been the peculiar 
characteristic of all governments having thei~ foundations laid 
in English institutions—namely, the divisio. into two great 
opposing parties. 

As organized by the first Congress, the Cabinet consisted of 
only four members, the heads respectively of the State, Treas- 
ury, War (including Navy), and Legal Departments. As 
Attorney-General Washington chose Edmund Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, a man who, although a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, had refused to sign the Constitution, and had. only at a 
late date and with great reluctance been brought to its support. 

For Secretary of War he retained Henry Knox, a major- 
general in the late war, who had administered the office satis- 
factorily under the old Confederation. 

As Secretary of the Treasury he chose Alexander Hamilton, 
a pre-eminent genius and close friend, notwithstanding he had 
been subjected to most trying examples of that young man’s 
fits of temper. But the most revealing selection of all was his 
choice of Thomas Jefferson to head his Cabinet. Jefferson and 
Washington had certainly never been close personal friends. 
The President’s only authentic estimate of the new Secretary 

revious to his selection is contained im his letter to Robert 
Tavingstont of January 8, 1783, when he wrote: “ What office 
is Mr. Jefferson appointed to that he has, you say, lately ac- 
cepted ? Ff it is that of Commissioner of Peace, Thope he.will 
arrive too late to have any hand in it.” (Lodge’s “Washington,” 
Vol. II, p. 68.) Although Lodge’s cast of mind is one hardly 
apt to do Jefferson justice, it is probable that he is right when 
he says, “ The truth was that the two men were radically dif- 
ferent, and never could have been sympathetic.” What, then, 
‘was it that caused this selection? U ndoubtedly Washington’s 
views must have greatly changed since the letter of 1783 was 
written. But the answer lies much deeper than that. For one 
thing, Jefferson had been absent from the country during the 
period of the heated controversy over the Constitution, and for 
that very reason brought to the council board, if not a clearer, 
at least a more unprejudiced vision. He was also even then the 
idol of the democratic masses, who are so prone to bow to the 
so-called sages and philosophers, eieuially when those sages 
observe the niceties of backwoods courtesy and are prone to 
stroke them the right way. He brought a potent element of 
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SHALL WE HAVE A COALITION CABINET? 


BY HENRY WILSON BRIDGES 


popular strength to the untried Government, which needed 
above all else the support of the mass of the common people. 
It goes without saying that the object Washington had in view 
in the appointment of Jefferson was the good of the country at 
large, and that, no matter what his personal feelings were then 
or afterwards became, he never allowed them to stand in the 
way of his object. Not even the abusive outpourings of a Philip 
Freneau, a clerk in Jefferson’s Department, which cut him to 
the quick, could alter this attitude. 

We see these two, Jefferson and Hamilton, the able, brilliant, 
but bitterly antagonistic leaders, the one of the Democratic, 
the other of the Federalist party, with the latter of which 
Washington was in entire sympathy, held by the great chieftain 
through four years of strife and wrangle at opposite sides of 
his council board. Was it not to the country’s best interests 
that this was so? The verdict of history is that never, not even 
in the darkest days of the Revolution, did the flame of Wash- 
ington’s patriotism shine with a higher, a purer light. 

Let us now turn to the even gloomier days of 1860. No need 
to enter into the bitter controversies of that struggle, the scars 
of which are barely yet erased ; but let us look for a moment 
at how Lincoln faced the issues. 

On what props did he lean for support? To whom did he 
turn at that dark hour for advice and counsel ? 

Since the days of Washington the Cabinet had grown to 
number seven members. The President’s selection of Cabinet 
members was far from pleasing to the members of his own party. 
The comments were partisan and bitter. Thaddeus Stevens said 
that “ it [the Cabinet] consisted of a group of rivals, a stump 
roe om from Indiana and two representatives of the Blair 

amily.” 

When it was pointed out to the President that there were 
four former Democrats and only three Whigs, he dryly re- 
marked that he supposed he himself might be counted to lend 
some weight on the Whig side. It is well known that for the 
five months between the election and the inauguration the Presi- 
dent bent every effort to obtain the services of some Southerner 
of standing and ability, but without avail. Lincoln’s relations 
with the several members of his Cabinet constitute no small 
part of that record of high devotion which is the great heritage 
of the American ple. It need not be repeated here: but 
mark how closely Si ition with Seward and Chase parallel 
those of Washington with Jefferson and Hamilton. It is the 
situation in the War Department, however, that here and now 
earries a lesson and a portent big with warning. When matters 
had got into astate so chaotic that Cameron himself recognized 
the necessity for change, where did Lincoln go for his succes. 
sor? Where but to the Cabinet of his predecessor? At that 
time he called to his counsel Edwin M. Stanton, of Pennsy)- 
vania, who had succeeded Jeremiah S. Black as Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Buehanan’s Cabinet. His efficiency and undoubted loy- 
alty during the closing days of that spineless Administration 
had impressed the sound sense of the country. His selection by 
Lincoln for the position of Secretary of War was astounding. 
Stanton was not only a Democrat, but an extremely partisan 
one. His opposition to Lincoln in the election had been open 
and violent ; his expressions concerning him bitter in spirit an 
insulting in form. Moreover, he had treated Lincoln with great 
heartlessness and open rudeness on an occasion which Lincoln. 
the older man of the two, had at that time considered the 
greatest chance of his whole life. This occurred in the case of 
McCormick against Manney. This, a patent case of great in- 
portance, appeared for trial in Cincinnati. It was heard before 
Judges MeLean and Drummond. Lincoln, after weeks of 
laborious preparation, was not only relegated to obscurity, but 
he had overheard Stanton’s remark, “Where did that long- 
armed creature come from, and what can he expect to do in 
this case ?” 

Yet Lincoln chose him. But that was Lincoln. 

All this might be written in a primer of history. The lesson 
is so plain that he who runs may read. 
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WHOSE PRISONER? 
THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 


OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


I—THE SWISS SPY FOUND, AND ARNOLD LOST! 
BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


EAN DUPONT, able-bodied mechanie of the Thirty ——th 
Flying Corps, dropped his tools and lit a cigarette. The 
strain of waiting was becoming too great. Apprehensions that 

e feared to face were making him too nervous to work. All day 
he had felt that something was wrong. M. Arnold Adair, his 
lieutenant, had left the airdrome at daybreak this morning with 
the squadron. All but four of the fourteen had returned before 
noon. Three of these four had visited the Bar-le-Duc airdrome, 
and had gone aloft again from there, after telephoning home 
headquarters that they were O. K. Only one was still out. 
That was Adair. His Lieutenant Adair! It was now nearing 
six o'clock of a late September day. His lieutenant had not 
come home. . 

The anxious mechanic left the workshop and entered the 
hangar. Lieutenant Arrowdale was there, recounting his day’s 
adventures to several of the officers. Their admiring mechanies 
were standing at hand, questioning the officers and offering 
humorous interruptions with the slangy freedom that character- 
izes this extraordinary intercourse between fighting pilots and 
their helpers. 

“ Arnold got a Boche early this morning,” Lieutenant Arrow- 
dale was saying. “ David Green and I split the air trying to get 
the other fellow, but he was too slick for us. Funny, but I don’t 
know whether Arnold dropped the Fokker inside our lines or 
not. It was so foggy, y’ remember, and we were cutting every kind 
of didoes back and forth over the lines. We couldn’t tell which 
side of the trenches we were on. Arnold got the Hun’s rudder 
out of whack. The Fritz was falling out of control, and Arnold 
was sailing above him when I left.” , 

“And you didn’t see him again, m’sieu?” inquired Jean, 
entering the group. 

Lieutenant Arrowdale shook his head soberly. “ No, Jean. 
I left your patron with his crippled Heinie, and I beat it after 
the other Boche. Arnold got his man. I know that, and nobody 
else was around. Now where did the old boy go?” 

Jean slowly turned his gaze out of the open door to the north. 
The talking ceased, and by common consent all the men moved 
towards the door and passed out onto the field in silence. 

There was yet an hour before darkness. Several other pilots 
were still out. But they had all been in at least once since the 
early morning expedition—all except Arnold Adair! 

“ Listen!” said Brownie, Arnold’s grimy little helper, cocking 
an ear upward. A faint humming was heard far up to the north- 
ward. Before many seconds the lynx-eyed mechanic had dis- 
covered the homing airman, a tiny speck no larger than a gnat 
up against a white billowy cloud ceiling. 

“There he comes—but it isn’t Arnold,” remarked Brownie, 
pointing upwards. Captain Pieron searched the direction indi- 
eated with his glasses. 

“ No, it’s David Green,” said the captain, lowering his glasses 
and turning to Arnold’s junior mechanic. “ But how did you 
know it wasn’t Arnold ?” 

“ Engine hum, sir,” returned Brownie, indifferently, abandon- 
ing the homing airplane and looking away again into the dis- 
tant skies. 

These loyal and devoted friends of their officers, the humble 
aviation mechanies attached to the fighting squadrons, carry far 
more responsibility on their shoulders than is apparent to the 
casual visitor. Fidelity to their tasks is naturally to be found 
in these carefully selected airplane experts. They live, eat, sleep, 
and dream with their airplanes. Every nut and wire, every 
thread of the fabric on their respective machines, is dear to 
them; every minutest defect receives instant attention ; and, like 
the retainers of olden days, each labors solely to make his chief 
more proficient than his rivals. He is responsible to him alone ; 
he works for him alone. 


Gradually, as pride in his officer’s proved prowess as an air 
fighter merges into reciprocal friendship, the mechanic assumes 
a jealous and somewhat paternal care over the flying pilot 
as well as over the machine. The mechanic’s fortunes and 
ambitions are in his officer’s keeping. But the officer's life 
itself depends upon the eternal vigilance and loyalty of his 
helper. 

Far away in the distance the setting sun is now hanging 
glorious colors on the cloud banks over the Vosges. The 
quiet breeze of evening is blowing softly over the exhausted 
land ; the dazzling glow of the sunset paints a wonderful set- 
ting for this charming landscape. But it glows on, unheeded 
y? the unseeing, eyes of the comrades and friends of Arnold 

dair: 

In dead silence they turn and watch David Green run down 
a graceful letter S as he circles his machine smoothly to the 
near-by runway. Starting his motor again, he lurches and 
bounds forward by jerks until finally, cutting off his spark, his 
dainty Nieuport comes to rest with lagging propeller, a secant 
ten feet from the standing group. 

Throwing both legs over the side of his cockpit, David took 
off his flying-helmet and ran his fingers through his hair. The 
men on the grass beside him had turned away, and were again 
gazing impotently off into the mocking sunset. 

Jumping down from his seat, David motioned to his 
mechanies to run in his machine. Joining the group, he silently 
unbuttoned his leather jacket and took it off. He dropped his 
coat, helmet, and goggles on the grass, then, thrusting his hands 
deep into his breeches pockets, leveled his gaze likewise on the 
distant aerial highways to the north. 

“Ts it—Arnold?” finally asked David, miserable fear choking 
his voice as he dropped his eyes swiftly to the others. Without 
answering aloud, several nodded their heads tensely. 

“Sail ho!” cried Captain “Pieron suddenly, dropping his 
lasses. “ Up there—just coming into that blue sky. See him? 
can hear him now!” 

“No, that’s Berryman,” said David. “ We were coming in 

together.” 

The tiny speck drew nearer and nearer, Berryman’s two alert 
mechanics walked onto the field and advanced watchfully until 
a moment later Maleolm Berryman dropped neatly out of the 
sky beside them. . 

“Oh, but didn’t I flop a choice one over on a big Boche just 
now!” laughed Berryman heartily, as he approached the group. 
“And you would never guess the prize t bagged,” he went 
on, with ill-concealed excitement. 

“What is it?” inquired Captain Pieron, interestedly. ‘The 
whole field of waiting officers and mechanics gathered around 
Malcolm with sudden relief of tension, He must have good 
news of Arnold. 

“T was coming in back of David there,” began Berryman, 
“when I thought I would drop down and take a look at a big 
bus of ours that I saw flying very low over our ammunition 
camps. It was painted up with bright French colors and was 
hugging the ground for dear life. 

“T let David go on home, and a moment later I was down 
alongside the observer and gave him a hail. The pilot was busy 
photographing. They were a good three miles inside our lines 
and looked as if they were taking photographs of the camou- 
flaged stacks of munitions over the hill by the railway slip. 
‘Photographs so late in the evening!’ thought I. ‘ What does 
it mean, anyway?’ ° 

“ They were less than a thousand feet up when I slid around 
them. The pilot was the busy man of the two, while the fellow 
in front just looked at me. I thought I had seen him before, 
but I didn’t quite recognize him until he suddenly stuck up his 
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two fists, which were handcuffed together, and pushed off his 
voggles and helmet. Who do you think it was?” 

‘The Kaiser!” suggested Brownie, with a burst of impudent 
wit. 

* Moses im the bulrushes,” volunteered Arrowdale, impatiently. 
* But get on with your dream. Who was it in the handcuffs, 
Mr. Bones ?” 

~ Old man Blau! The Swiss spy’ that has been with us all 
summer, and that Arnold Adair thought he was getting out 
of the Nenfehitel creek last week,” exclaimed Maleolm, dra- 
matically. 

A look of incredulity swept over the cirele, then twenty ques- 
tions volleyed forth simultaneously. . 

Finally Captain Pieron raised his hand and quieted the 
clamor and mquired : 

* Where did they go, Maleolm? What did you do?” 

* Oh, I just naturally bagged them both,” replied Malcolm, 
grinning modestly. * But let me tell you what happened. Old 
Blau recognized me from my mark on my machine.” he 
continued. “ Until he jumped up and waved and yelled I 
had no idea that anything was wrong. But as soon as he 
lusted loose I saw the fellow behind shove a pistol into 
Blau’s back, and then the whole show was clear to me. It 
didn’t take me a second to get a bead on the pilot with my 
Lewis gun. I let go a few bullets, and then I saw the Hun sud- 
denly come to his senses. He looked at me as I circled around 
him, and as I threatened him the second time he dropped his 
pistol and put up his hands. I waved him to come down—and 
down we both dropped side by side on the same field. I covered 
them with my gun until they both got out and stood half-way 
letween our two machines. Then [ climbed out and Blan and I 
searched the Hun and took his pistol.” 

* But what was Blau doing there?” demanded a voice. “ And 
how did you know the pilot was a Boche?” questioned another. 
* Where did he get one of our machines ?” asked a third. 

“One at a time now, kind friends, and we will get on faster,” 
returned Berryman, oratorically. 

‘I was sure something was up as soon as I recognized the 
Swiss,” he went on. “ As soon as we landed Blau told me that 
le had come over in the airplane to direct the foxy Boche over 
our hidden ammunition dumps. They had captured Blau the 
day after Arnold missed him, it seems, but he was not suspected 
because they couldn’t get anything incriminating against him. 
Ile told them he was a Swiss mechanic in our employ, and he 
offered to show them all the French ammunition along the Yevre 
River if they would bring him over in a disguised machine. 
They fell for it, and with one of our captured Farnams they 
crossed the trenches late in the afternoon to avoid suspicion. 
(Quite by accident they found our big depot there above Chalons. 
But Blan wasn’t looking for depots, or anything else but a 
chance to get back in our lines. Ile intended to set fire to the 
machine when they were far enough inside our lines. But they 
didn’t trust him altogether, he said, 90 they had handeuffed him 
for safety. Shows how easy the Boches are!” 

* Very well done, Berryman. I will send your report to the 
(yeneral,” said Captain Pieron, warmly. “ What did you do with 
your prisoner ?” 

* Left him with the nearest artillery detachment, this side 
of Chalons. ‘They're sending Blau over to he: ulquarters- by auto- 
mobile. Well, Um hungry !” Berryman ejaculated, with evident 
satisfaction. “ Let’s go on up to the joint. Who are you wait- 
ing for? Anybody out?” 

At this sudden reference to the melancholy truth which had 
for a moment been forgotten all eyes turned again anxiously 
to the darkening skies. 

* Arnold is out.” answered David Green, soberly, with a sin- 
ele shake of his head. “* You lucky old timbertop, Malcolm, 
you'll get a eross for this stunt !” 

‘It’s no time to think about crosses, 
vravely. “ Do you know, it’s after six o'clock ? 


* answered Berryman, 
Hasn't anybody 


heard from Arnold ?” 

Several glanced apprehensively at their wrist watches, but 
none made reply. 

* When did he go out, Brownie ?” 
stvop-shouldered little mechanic. 
~ § See “A Bit of Night Work,” in The Outlook for December 26, 1917. 
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But Brownie did not answer. Looking down at him, the ofti- 
cers saw the ill-shaped little runt, grimy, greasy, and ragged. 
standing mournfully lost in the distant sunset. He alone had noi 
listened to Malecolm’s story, and now unembarrassed tears 
were trickling down his drawn cheeks. 

An hour passed, and the motionless group still stood sad), 
looking away into the darkening sky. The last gleams o/ 
hope went fading as the scarlet cloud-tips disappeared one |) 
one. 

What thoughts came to those daring minds as they watche:! 
this glorious sunset dying! What impotent longing to hold bac!. 
the impending night for even one more hour of hope! Wha 
price would not have been passionately paid by any one of th. 
group for the sound of the ravishing whirl of one more hon.- 
coming plane! 

A bugle call sounded from somewhere across the fields. Out 
of the growing darkness came the care-free jokes and laughter 


_of the passing poilus. The mute, motionless watchers remaine«| 


standing like graven images, dejectedly staring into the advanc- 
ing wall of darkness. 

Captain Pieron broke the silence with a voice like doom 
itself : 

“ You will report to quarters, gentlemen- immediately. Light 
the night flares, men. 

Pic king up their traps, the fearless air fighters of the Thirty- 
——th Escadrille moved off the field in silence. Looking back 
from the corner of the hangar a few minutes later, with a heart 
heavy as lead within him, Philip Pieron was barely able to dis- 
tinguish in the falling night the pathetic outlines of Jean and 
Brownie, standing, still gazing with unseeing eyes into the 
vanishing northern sky. 


One bright morning in the early spring following, Captain 
Philip Pieron was deftly breaking o the. top of his egg @ /u 
coque with his spoon, sitting with legs extended under the edge 
of the garden breakfast table in one “of the most charming villa 
gardens of old Tours, when his servant appeared carrying the 
tray containing coffee, cup and saucer, and placed them con- 
veniently near his elbow. 

* Voila, n’sien { And the morning journal and your letters. 
Une grande lettre, which is of the military, [ place here on top. 
A very large letter, M’sieu Philip.” 

“Very good, Jules. I shall attend to it. Grreat morning, eli. 
Jules? It i is good to be home.” 

“Oui, n’sien. The very good God brings you safe to us 
again. But you return, m’sieu ?” 

* To-morrow, Jules. One day home, and then to Paris. Sec 
that my shirts and things are rei uly.” 

“T will do them myself m’sieu. 
to-day ?” 

“No. I shall stay at home by myself to-day. What is the 
news? Give me the ‘Journal.’ ” 

* Little news we hear now, M’sieu Philip. Always we win, 
but it means nothing at all. It is unbelievable—so many Ger- 
mans we kill, but more fill their places. How many more must 
clie before they will remove themselves back to their own coun- 
try, mon capitaine ?”? 

“Ido not know, Jules. We must simply do our duty and 
wait it out. Where are my letters?” 

“ Voici, m’sieu. Here is the war letter. 
by the censor. What an impertinence !” 

“ Hullo, Jules! From the Azore Islands! Who is writing 
me such a bulky lot from there? Great Jerusalem’s sepu- 
chers! Arnold Adair! Impossible! Why, he’s- dead, Jules! 
Dead, [tell you! He’s been missing since September last. It 
can’t be! But it is! Jules, you know M. Adair. He’s been 
here. He’s my dear friend. We have been together since the war 
began. Look at this signature! There! Read that! Whose 
name is that ?” 

With agitated gesture, Philip sprang to his feet and thrust 
the last closely written sheet under the startled servant's eyes. 
Snatehing it away again, he rapidly scanned the closing para- 
graphs and sank again into his chair, staring off into space, the 
outspread sheets of paper lying neglected upon his knee. [le 
saw once more the crimson sunset illuminating the cloud banks 
over the distant Vosges—the silent group of watchers seare!- 


You will be going about 


It has been opened 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


(c) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE (c) HARRIS & EWING 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, SENATOR FROM OREGON JULIUS KAHN, REPRESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA 
Senator Chamberlain was born in Natchez, Mississippi, in 1854. He is a Demo- Mr. Kahn was born in Germany in 1861. He is not ashamed of his German 
erat. His criticism of the Democratic Administration’s conduct of the war has birth, but is ‘* bitterly and grievously ashamed of the Germany which stands 
roused the country convicted . . . of crime heaped upon crime ” 


/000 & UNDERWOOD INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
ROBERT E. LEE, GRANDSON OF GENERAL LEE CAPTAIN UGO D’ANNUNZIO. SON OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
unous military leader of the Confederacy might well be proud of the Captain d’ Annunzio is in this country to help on our aviation work. Both he 
ig of this young man who continues his name and who is to tight for Uncle and his father, the famous Italian poet and novelist, have been decorated for 
Sam in the great war bravery in the air service of Italy 





(c) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


A MEMENTO OF THE TRIUMPH OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT WASHINGTON 

The flag seen in the picture flew over the House of Representatives when the Suffrage Amendment was passed. It was presented to Representative Jeamette ( 

Rankin, of Montana, as a memento of the occasion. From left to right are seen: J. J. Sinnott, Doorkeeper of the House ; J. Connelly, secretary to Representative 
Carter, of Massachusetts ; Representative Rankin ; Representative Carter, who is said to have cast the deciding vote for the Amendment 











(c) WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
THE COAL FAMINE—THEATERS IN NEW YORK CITY RESORT TO WOOD FOR FUEL 
The unaccustomed sight in New York City of men carrving in supplies of wood for feeding the furnaces of places of amusement was seen recently as a result of the 


coal famine 











C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


THE BOLSHEVIK CABINET 
‘This photograph, published by courtesy of the Seattle ‘“‘ Times,”’ was, it is stated, received from a Russian lieutenant who came to America via Vladivostok. The 
names as given by him are: Left to right—Zlotowsky, Michailov, Lynochaisky, Léon Trotsky (leaning forward on table), General Murawoy, and Nogin (standing). 
‘The woman is Mlle. Colontai. The others are not identified 


2 EE 


(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


AMERICAN RED CROSS AMBULANCES IN ITALY TO AID OUR ALLIES 
In Italy’s hour of need our Red Cross ambulances have arrived to help. They are shown crossing the Piazza del Duomo in Milan. The fagade of the great Cathedral 
is seen at the right 


oan war 
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NTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 2 “ . , THE , 

AN AUSTRALIAN MOTOR CYCLE CORPS IN THE HOLY LAND 
he new erusade which has resulted in the restoration of Jerusalem to Christendom has brought with it warriors borne on speedier mounts than ever carried their 
predecessors of old. The picture shows some of these modern crusaders making good time over the roads of Palestine notwithstanding the heat indicated by their 


large hats and short trousers 
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ing, with aching hearts, the fading caverns in the clouds, pray- 
ing that a miracle — — issuing therefrom their deaa 
absent comrade. * Take ¢ ray .the things, my -old one,” said 


Philip, gently. “ And ee no one disturb me here for an hour.’ 


The next installment of “ Whose Prisoner : 





6 Februx 





Clutching the precious pages with eager fingers, Capta., 
Pieron crossed the garden and, seating himself on the bench | 
the brook, proceeded to absorb in detail Adair’s remark:i), 
story—which must make a chapter by itself. 






”” entitled “A Reunion in the Sky,” describes a combat 


in which Arnold and «a former friend meet as enemies, and, recogniz ing each other, are in doubt, 


when the ‘y come to earth, as to which is the other's prisoner ! 


THE CONFESSION OF A QUAKER 





BY GEORGE, A. BARTON, PH.D., LL.D. 








N these perilous days, when intrigue, which seeks to debauch 
by treachery everything that brutal armies, Zeppelins, and 
piratical submarines cannot reach, is seeking to use the 
I. W. W., pacifists, and even Quakers, for the attainment of 
certain ends, it appears to be the duty of every loyal man who 
can say anything to hearten those who are struggling for the 
preservation of our liberties and civilization, and to preserve in 
the world some sort of ethics higher than those of the jungle, to 
speak out. [t is this sense of duty to the Nation and to human- 
ity that calls forth the following confession of faith. 

The writer is a birthright F riend, and has been also a Friend 
by conviction. For years she has been a minister in the Soe iety. 
He has until recently, with the leaders of his denomination, held 
the view that all war is unchristian. In the manner of many 
intelligent Christians, he held this tenet without ever having 
thought the matter through in a completely searching way. He 
lived through the Spanish-American War, but there was nothing 
in that war which compelled a re-examination of the basis of his 
belief. A large part of the impetus of that war arose from the 
unchristian desire for vengeance for the deaths caused by the 
explosion of the Maine. “ Remember the Maine!” seemed to 
him a particwarly unchristian battle-cry. 

The present war has, however, caused a re-examination. Evi- 
dence accumulates that the war was started by what Dr. 
van Dyke has happily called the * Potsdam gang” for motives 
of international robbery and murder, With unex: unpled 
patience and Christian forbearance, President Wilson for nearly 
three years sought by moral suasion to deter this * gang ’ from 
its fell purpose, without avail. They counted on his ] patience as 
an instrument for the accomplishment of their ends and went 
steadily forward enslaving small nations, giving their women 
over to rape and slaughter, making war on non-combatants, 
wantonly murdering with Zeppelin and submarine, systemati- 
cally subverting almost every detail of the slowly evolved 
code of ethics as understood by Christian peoples. This eondi- 
tion compelled the writer to ask himself the searching question 
whether it was wrong for his country to join the vigilance com- 
mittee of the Allied nations in restraining this international 
bandit. In seeking the answer he naturally went to the Serip- 
tures, to the scientific study of which he had for many years 
been devoted. 

The corner-stone of the defense of the Quaker testimony 
against war has been the command, * Thou shalt not kill.” This 
is taken by them to be a command of universal sweep—a com- 
mand that admits of no exceptions. It is a part of the Deea- 
logue. But scholarly research makes it clear that this Decalogue 
was, when given, meant for Israelites only. No Old Testament 
saint dreamed of applying it beyond the nation. It was, more- 
over, addressed only to the heads of Hebrew families. Within 
the nation it was applicable only to them. This is the meaning 
in every instance of the * thou.” “Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother ~ was not given for boys and girls, but for men 
to their aged parents. Children obeyed as a matter of course, 
but parents weakened by age might not be honored. “ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife” shows that it was not ad- 
dressed even to grown women, for nothing in it prohibits a 
woman from coveting her neighbor’s husband! It was addressed 


to the responsible heads of families to regulate their conduct 
within the nation. 


As the heads of families were responsible 










for their women and children, the Deealogue may neverthel: . 
be said to have regulated ideals of life within Israel. It ws. 
however, never understood to forbid a community from remwy- 
ing an individual who threatened the integrity of its life, for 
the law provided that these should be put to death by stoning 

a process in which a whole community shared. What the Deca- 
logue was understood to forbid was killing to gratify priv:te 
grudges. 

Just as it did not prevent capital punishment within: the 1:- 
tion, so no holy man of the Old Testament period thought th: 
it applied to war. War was by them cheerfully waged in tle 
name of the very God who had, as they believed, given thei 
this Decalogue. 

This command Jesus quoted in Matthew v. 21, not to say that 
its application is of universal scope, but that hatred is si! 
The taking of life without hatred incident to the restraining of 
a murderer from his criminal act or of a robber nation from 
subverting the institutions and ethics of the civilized world 
Jesus does not here condemn. 

Later (Matthew v. 38) Jesus quotes the law of blood revenve 
and after the quotation says: “ But I say unto you, Resist not 
him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on the one check 
turn to him the other also”’—-words that have been the citadel 
of non-resisters from the Quakers to Tolstoy. Did he mean the 
words to be taken literally ? To do so would cripple every effort 
for social and industrial reform, would abolish every police 
force in the world, and of course would make war impossil le 
for his disciples. He clearly did not mean them to be taken 
literally, for when he was himself smitten he did not turn the 
other cheek, but calmly rebuked the smiter and demanded jus 
tice (John xviii. 23). A. H. Rihbany, born and reared in_ the 
Lebanon, says in his “ Syrian Christ,” page 115: * A Syrian’s 
chief purpose ina Conversation is to convey an impression |y 
whatever suitable means, and not to deliver a message in seien- 
tifieally accurate terms. He expects to be judged. not by what 
he says, but by what he means.” Jesus was a Syrian, and it is 
clearly the duty of his disciples to employ every means at their 
disposal to find out what he meant before committing him to 
the enunciation of a law that would place all the best things of 
life at the mercy of thugs and lunatics. 

Throughout the last half of the Fifth Chapter of Matthew 
Jesus is engaged in teaching that the sin does not consist in the 
mere outward aet, which is its outgrowth, but in the imner 
purpose of the soul. Hate, not simply killing; lust, not an 
external act only; having two standards of honor, not. thie 
mere uttering of a legal oath—these are, according to him, tlie 
essence of sin. Every consideration of sound exegesis indicates 
that here he was teaching in a striking Syrian fashion that 
revenge is wrong, and even resistance which springs from mere 
anger; that a Christian should always, even under the mos! 
personal provocation, be master of his own spirit. To interpret 
the words so as to make Jesus command us to stand by and sve 
amurderer kill a woman or child and lift no hand, or to co - 
mand us to make no effort to restrain robber nations from 
working their murderous wills on Serbia and Belgium, is to lo 
Jesus gross injustice. 

It is cause for gratitude that there is growing among me! 3 
new sense of the sacredness of human life. The Friends have 
long tried to live so as to express to the world their sense of its 
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sacred value. They have. some of them, heroically suffered im 
this endeavor. Socialists and others have now grasped the truth. 
A proper appreciation of this value promises in time to amelio- 
rate many human wrongs. To hold, however, that life is so 
sacred that man may verer take it is to distort the truth. It 
makes the possession of physical life of more value than liberty, 
justice, and right. The evolutionary process has been God's 
method of creation. That process involved the taking of many 
lives by other finite beings. They were God’s agents in carrying 
on the evolutionary process. Christ brought to earth the ideal 
of a universal brotherhood. When his spirit and that ideal rule 
all hearts, it will never be necessary for a human life to be 
taken by men in the interest of society. We are in a transition 
period ; the Christian ideal has not yet influence with all men. 
Until it has we must still believe that the forces which, with 
divine sanction, have ruled brute force during the evolutionary 
process still have the divine sanction, when for the preservation 
of all that is sacred brute force must needs be restrained. God 
himself takes every life that he gives. He does not hesitate for 
\ise purposes to take many lives prematurely. He nevertheless 
does it without hate and without a desire for revenge, all the 
time “* making his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” 
Jesus commanded us to be perfect vs the Father is perfect, not 
more perfect than God! While a due sense of the rights of hu- 
manity and the worth of human life demands that no life should 
lw sacrificed until every effort has been made to redeem it and 
make it helpful to the world, the writer finds no warrant in 
Scripture or in reason for believing that when men have unmis- 
takably and irrevocably set themselves to destroy others it is 
not righteous to go even to the limit of taking life to restrain 
them. 

Jesus sail: “* He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Christians recognize in him the revelation of a tenderness in 
Giod that nature did not reveal. The knowledge that * God is 
love ~ we owe to Jesus. The extreme pacifist, however, takes 
the fragmentary account of the life and sayings of Jesus given 
us in the Gospels as the full revelation of Christ, and hence 
of the Christlikeness of God. Ought we not, however, to turn 


WILD 


the principle about, and to learn from God as he is revealed in 
nature something of the Godlikeness of Christ, concerning which 
the Gospels are almost silent? The man of Nazareth was ten- 
der, but he was also strong. He could weep with mourners, but 
he could utter indignant words to hypocrites. Was he not, it 
we knew him completely, a worthy son of that Father who is 
tenderly present with the dying sparrow, but who nevertheless, 
for wise ends, sacrifices numerous individuals that the type 
nay persist ? 

Jesus once declared concerning a centurion that his faith was 
superior to any that he had fownd in Israel. He did this with- 
out condemning the centurion’s profession. He deelared in the 
synagogue at Nazareth that he came to fulfill certain great 
words of Isaiah Ixi, among which were the words, “ to proclaim 
release to the captives.” Inthe Greek of Luke as in the Hebrew 
of Isaiah, the word rendered “ captives ” means “ captives taken 
in war.” 

When such considerations are taken into aceount, the writer 
is compelled to believe that the Allies engaged in the present 
war in accordance with the mind of Christ, and that it is his 
duty as a Christian man, although he abhors slaughter, to lend 
what little influence he may possess to the support of the Gov- 
ernment in its struggle for world righteousness. 

A favorite saying of the late Professor J. H. Thayer, of Har- 
vard, was “ Every error is a truth abused.” The intellectuals 
in Germany illustrate this by believing in a God who is con- 
pletely revealed in the biological struggle. He is without comn- 
passion. With Him might makes right. The extreme pacitist 
illustrates it in holding that the will of God is completely re- 
vealed in one or two figurative sayings of Jesus. The wise man 
opens his mind to erery source of knowledge concerning: the 
Infinite. He believes in a God whose handiwork is the universe, 
the wisdom and strength of whose purpose are revealed in the 
evolutionary process of the ages, but whose humanity, tender- 
ness, and love are revealed in Jesus Christ—a God who is leal- 
ing the world toward Jesus’ goal of brotherhood and peace, not 
through the agency of magic or miracle, but by the processes 
of spiritual regeneration and social evolution. 


BIRD 


BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


Wild bird with frightened eyes, 
Wild bird with beating wing, 
Save in the lonely skies 

Have you no song to sing ? 


Wild bird, the open air 
Is but a crystal cell ; 
Song cannot tarry there 
Nor any echoes dwell. 


Wild bird with fluttered heart, 
Wild bird with silent throat. 
What calls you far apart 

Where cloud and star-dust float ? 


Wild bird, each cloud, sun-bright, 
Is mirrored in your eyes, 

And there the stars of night 

In flaming ranks arise ! 


Wild bird with throbbing breast, 
Wild bird in ceaseless fight, 

Is yours an endless quest 

Beyond all human sight? 


Wild bird, 1 know a tree 

So tall and straight and fair, 
Where every leaf swings free 
To pilgrims of the air! 


And this I know, wild bird: 
Each living, leafy gate 

Will open at a word, 

Must that word always wait? 


Within that verdant tree 
There is a boundless land 
Which they alone may see 
Who enter hand in hand. 


And some find freedom there 
Vaster than all your skies. 
When shall we greatly dare, 


Wild bird with frightened eyes ? 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of January 30, 1918 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of. English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THr Eprrors. 


(Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. } 


I—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
A. Topie: Chinese Changes. 
Reference: Page 172. 
Questions : 

1. What Chinese changes does The 
Outlook mention? 2. From what The 
Outlook says, what conception do you get 
of the hinese Government? Outline 
China’s present form of government. 3. 
What do you know about the reform move- 
ment that led to the Chinese Republic? 
(This is one of the most fascinating move- 
ments in all history.) 4. Discuss the new 
education in China. Who and what are 
responsible for this? 5. Tell how the new 
régime is working out in China. Can China 
become a truly modern nation? 6. Com- 
ment on the characteristics and habits of 
the Chinese. Are they virtuous? Honest? 
7. Diseuss popular religious convictions in 
China. Do the Chinese have Sundays? 8. 
Give a summary of modern trade conditions 
in China. What results are probable from 
such conditions? 9. There are common 
ideals and sentiments throughout the 
Orient. What are they? Discuss Asiatic 
unity. 10. Four most excellent books on 
China are: “China,” by E. H. Parker 
(Dutton)—a specially good reference book ; 
“The Fight for the Republic in China,” 
by B. L. P. Weale (Dodd, Mead) ; “ China 
from Within,” by C. E. Scott (Revell) ; 
“ Intellectual and Political Currents in the 
Far East,’ by Paul Reinsch (Houghton 
Mifflin). 


B. Topic: Russia’s New Despotism ; 'Trot- 
sky on the East Side. 

Reference -* Editorial, page 175; 181-188. 

Questions : 

Note—read the second reference for this 
topic first. 1. What has Mr. Moskowitz 
said of New York’s East Side? Why is 
this information given? 2. What do you 
learn of Trotsky’s history from this article ? 
3. What about his characteristics and be- 
liefs? 4. What does Mr. Moskowitz think 
of Trotsky’s ideals and _ beliefs? 5, What 
does he believe the servicés of the Bolshe- 
viki are or will be? 6. The Outlook be- 
lieves (page 175) that the Bolsheviki and 
their leaders do not comprehend democ- 
racy, and that they do not practice democ- 
racy. Does it prove its belief? 7. If the 
Bolsheviki should remain in permanent 
control of Russia, would you care to live 
there or invest money in Russian: enter- 
prises? Give several reasons. 8. If you 
want to know what. Trotsky and the Bolsh- 
eviki believe, read Trotsky’s own book, 
“The Bolsheviki and World Peace ” (Boni 
& Liveright) ; also read an important book 
pointing out the aims of the Maximalists 
and the Bolsheviki, “Inside the Russian 
Revolution,” by Rheta Dorr (Macmillan). 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

A. Topic: Mr. Garfield’s Ukase and Ex- 
jlanation; A Defense of Criticism; A 
Purning-Point. 

Reference: Pages 169, 170 ; editorial, pages 
174, 175. 

Questions : 

1. In what respects and to what extent 
is The Outlook entitled to call Mr. Garfield’s 
order a “ukase”? 2. What lack of co-ordi- 
nation does The Outlook see in this order? 
3. Give definite proof of The Outlook’s 
statement: “ Never in the history of this 
country has any President had any such 

. , Wk. 

— as that given to Woodrow Wilson. 

4. For what reasons does The Outlook 

say (pages 174,175) the American : 

ple rotested against the Garfield order? 
. Whom does The Outlook hold respon- 
sible for the conditions leading to this 
order? Do you agree? 6. What are the 
nee The Outlook puts to President 

Jilson? Are they pertinent? Reason- 
able? Justified by facts? 7. The New 
York “Times” says that the American 
people “feel that somehow he [Presi- 
dent Wilson] is too much disinclined to 
have big men about him,” and that “he 
has too often called to his aid men not equal 
to their tasks.” Is this the root trouble? 
Diseuss, proving what you say. 8. What is 
Mr. Roosevelt’s position toward criticisin 
the present Administration (pages 169, 
170)? Do or do you not like it? 

B. Topic: Repairing the War Machine ; 
The Turmoil in Washington; We Want 
the Facts. 

Reference: Pages 176-180. 

Questions : 

1. Discuss the function of the War Cab- 
inet Senator Chamberlain wishes created. 
2. What reasons does he give for advocat- 
ing such a Cabinet? 35. What does the 
President think of this proposal? Why? 
4. Do you agree with the Senator or the 
President? Reasons. 5. Which is in a posi- 
tion to know the truth about our present 
military conditions better, President Wilson 
or Senator Chamberlain? 6. What does 
Mr. Baldwin (177, 178) say about the tur- 
moil:in Washington? 7. Give the substance 
of Dr. Odell’s article (178-180). What are 
the questions he asked ? What answers have 
the American people a right to expect ? 

III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Blind loyalty is as sure to lead to 
disaster as irresponsible and unthinking 
criticism. 2. A democracy is inherently 
inefficient. 

IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for January 30, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may > found.) 

Publicists, politic, political party, opinion 
(177), sui generis, irenie, Caliban, postulate 
(178), inexorable, guerdon, protagonist, 
expatriated, episode, diabolical (179), 
unctuous (180). 


«1 booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current Historry will be sent on application. 
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ELSEY Health Heat at 66d S 
gives the same warming results as 
radiator heats at 72 degrees. 

You save 6 degrees of heat. 

It is the special Humidifier in the 
Kelsey Generator that does it. 

Instead of a dry, parching heat at 
high temperature, you have a moist, 
healthful heat at a moderate tempera- 
ture. Still you secure exactly the same 
comfortable warmth. 

There is nothing wonderful or mys- 
terious about it. 

It is based on the same reason that 
so-called ‘* humid days”’ in the summer 
seem so much hotter than other days, 
with the thermometer standing the 
same. 

The Kelsey simply takes advantage 
of one of nature’s natural laws. 

But all moist heats are not economi- 
eal healthy heats. Therein is where 
The Kelsey excels. 

Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 

It tells why. 


‘THE Kewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
230 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-¥ Park Avenue 217-¥ West Lake Street 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-V Builders’ Exchange  405-V P.O. Sq, Bldg. 






























Joy Blackberry, St. Regis 
Raspberry, Van Fleet Hybrid 
Strawberries, Ideal and Caco 
Grapes, Everybody’s Currant, 
Van Fleet Gooseberry 


Our Catalog No. 1 tells all about them and 
lescribes also all “the good.old_ varieties” 
A of small fruits. In it are also offered a full 
line of Superior Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Tree 
Shrubs and Vines, the best Nut Trees, Hedge Plants and 
Garden Roots. Send for it today. It is FREE. Prices low. 
Our plants are raised under most favorable conditions, 
and cared for by efficient nurserymen. Their ability in dig- 
ging and packing our stock is Ne and insures 
elivery to you in perfect condition. 40th year. 200 acres. 


J. T. LOVETT, Inc., Box 289, Little Silver, N. J. 








Free to Garden Lovers 
WAGNER’S BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 
This handsome book will give you invaluable help in 
your home planting, whether yours is a large estate 
or-a modest suburban lot. Tells how to select and 
how to plant for quickest results and most artistic 
effects with Wagner Hardy Flowers, Roses, Trees and 
Shrubs. Free delivery to all parts of the U. S. 

Writetoday for Catalog 88 


Wagner Park Nurseries Box958 Sidney, O. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 
Kentucky Warbler (The). By James Lane 
ey Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Pil. 

A worthy counterpart to Mr. Allen’s 
“ Kentucky Cardinal.” Wilson, the famous 
ornithologist, actually found the rare and 
beautiful warbler. The lad of this story, 
after hearing the tale of Wilson’s life 
told by a lecturer as an inspiration to 
effort and love of nature, finds the warbler 
in a mystical sense. The romance is told 
with delicate literary charm and its spirit is 
of the finest. . 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Khyme Garden (The). Written and Ilustrated 
by Marguerite Buller Allan. The John Lane 
Company, New York. $1.25. 
A quaint and funny book of verse and 
colored pictures for children. 
POETRY 
Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1917 
and Year Book of American Poetry. 
Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $2. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s annual “ Anthology of 
Magazine Verse” has come to occupy a 
very useful place as a reference volume. 
The present volume serves this purpose 
better than any which have preceded, a 
fact due as much to what he has excluded 
from the present volume as to the matter 
which he on included. Mr. Braithwaite’s 
exhaustive list of American poets and mag- 
azine verse is perhaps of greater interest 
than his critical estimate of the poetry of 
the year. In this volume he has confined 
his comment to a brief introductory review 
and to a series of notes about poetry and 
upon the more important volumes of poetry 
which have appeared during the past year. 
He still, we are sorry to say, continues his 
peculiar system of grading poetry as of 
first, second, and third rate distinction. 
The inexactness and insufficiency of such a 
system do not need extended comment. 

Among the poems which he selects for 
inclusion in his volume are many of note- 
worthy quality. His selection as a whole 
forms a surprisingly good record of the 
achievements of American poets. It seems, 
however, that Mr. Braithwaite’s tendency 
toward indiscriminate enthusiasms has in 
several instances led him far astray. Some- 
how we cannot conceive of Miss Lowell as 
occupying a place important enough to 
warrant the number of pages which he de- 
votes to one of her rhapsodie prose poems, 
and we certainly cannot see why Mr. Braith. 
waite took the trouble of including in his 
anthology the following example of so- 
called modern poetry. The lines which we 
quote are from Wallace Gould’s “ Children 
of the Sun :” 

“Ain't this a hell of a day ?’’ she mumbled, 
munching the bean. 

* Certainly is,’’ I said, turning my head to blow 
the smoke away from her. 

She watehed the smoke vanish. 

Blow your cussed old smoke this way !”’ she 
commanded, mumbling, munching the bean. ‘‘ You 
know very well how I like it. I haven’t smoked 
since the time—’’ and the poppies caught hereye. ... 

Soon, I arose 

and gathered some poppies— 

nine searlet poppies— 

and gave them to her 

and blew a whiff in her face 

and she laughed and went home to warm over 
some soup. 

Poor Wordsworth! Crities condemned 

m for using the homely word “ por- 
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A Question 
of Fitness 




















In the city—broadcloth and satin. 
On the farm—calico and gingham. 


It is a question of fitness. 


p, O with the paper you se- 


lect for your booklet, 
your catalog, your announce- 
ment. It should fit your prod- 
uct and your audience—be 
appropriate to its purpose. 


Among the thousands of Strathmore 
tints and textures you will find a 
paper that has not only the passive 
virtue of appropriateness but the 
positive selling value of expressive- 
ness. It will literally say quality 
for you, or dignity, or strength, or 
femininity—whatever you wish to 
stress or express. 


Your printer or advertising agent 
will help you find it. 


In the meantime read “ The Language 
of Paper,” an authoritative word on 
the subject by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
President of the N. Y. School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. Strathmore Paper 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Stop Eating Foods That Explode! 


Eugene Christian's Lessons Tell How ! Only 10c Each 


Scientists like Prof. Eli Metchnikoff have stated that 90% of all sickness is due to wrong eating. Many foods delicious 
and nourishing in themselves, when combined with other delicious and nourishing foods, create actual pois: in the st ch 
and literally explode. Wrong combinations of food cause gas, fermentation, constipation, nervousness, indigestion, dyspepsia, 
and many other ailments leading to most serious consequences. Eat wisely and be well. Let Eugene Christian tell you how. 
For 20 years one of America’s greatest food specialists! Send today for any of the following booklets which may save your 
very life. Order by number only. 

EUGENE CHRISTIAN’S LITTLE LESSONS IN CORRECTIVE EATING 
Your Choice for Only 10c Ea. 3 for 25c. Over 3,000,000 Copies in Use! 
1.—Superacidity, fermentation, gastric catarrh, ulcer, intestinal gas, auto-intoxication, Causes, sample menus; 
2.—Superacidity, fermentation, gastric catarth, ulcer, intestinal gas, auto-intoxication. The remedy, sample 
menus ;-3.—What to eat and omit for all stomach and intestinal disorders. Ready reference lesson; 4.—Intestinal 
congestion (constipation), cause and cure, sample menus for the four seasons of the year{ 5.—A ndicitis 
Cause, sample menus; 6,.—Nervousness. Cause and Cure. Sample menus ; 7.—Curative menus, foreach season of 

















year for manual laborer and sedentary worker ; 8.—Dig similation and ; 9.—Chemistry of the 
body and chemistry of fond ; 10.—How wrong eating causes disease ; 11.—How foods 








occupation and season of year, sample menus; 15.—Obesity, Cause and Cure. Sample 
menus; 16.—Emaciation, Cause and Cure. Sample menus; 17. The business man, 
right and wrong ways of living. Sample menus; 18.—Food and Morality. 


10c. ea., 3 for 25c. Money Back Guaranteed if Not Satisfied 





establish health by removing causes of disease; 12.—Har c s of 
food tables ; 13.—How to select, combine and proportion your fuod according to age, 
sample menus ; 14.—How to select, combine and proportion your food accorling to 








Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 152B, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The New.Books (Continued) 


, 


ringer.” At least Wordsworth’s porringer 
did not contain warmed-over soup. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Nationalism. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.25. 

Tagore has a rare power of putting great 
truths in small compass. We pick three of 
these diamond sentences from two pages: 

‘Beauty is the signature which the Creator stamps 
upon his works when he is satistied with them.” 

‘he true distinction of man from animals is in 

a and worth, which are imer and invisible.” 

Man is reducing himself to his minimum in 
order to be able to make amplest room for his 
organizi itions, 

But Tagore is abler in indicting the 
wrongs of society than in prescribing any 
well-defined remedy ; better in awakening 
in his reader spiritual aspirations than in 
pointing out any practical method for their 
realization. His lectures are well worth 
reading, but they do not furnish leader- 
ship. ‘The abolition of nationalism would 
no more lead to internationalism than the 
abolition of the family would lead to the 
brotherhood of man. 

WAR BOOKS 

Campaigns and Intervals. By Lieutenant 
Jean Giraudoux. Translated by Ekizabeth S. 
Sergeant. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
S1.50, 

This is a book which even in its English 
translation one can perceive is written by 
a master of French style. The author was 
a novelist and diplomat before the war; he 
has been in America as an instructor of 
the Harvard Regiment Officers’ Training 
( ‘amp, and one of his chapters is written from 
Lake Asquam. His impressions of the war 
are intimate, subtle, and keenly intelligent. 
Challenge of the Present Crisis (The). By 

Larry Emerson Fosdick, Association Press, 

New York, 50e, 

“Tn what mood shall a Christian, or for 
that matter an idealist of any kind, face the 
catastrophe [the European war!’ With 
what considerations and insights can he 
support his faith and hope?” "This question 
the author answers by describing it as a 
challenge to our manhood. He writes with 
the terseness of style and the courage of 
faith whieh we should expect from the 
author of “The Manhood of the Master” 
and “The Meaning of Prayer.” The book 
of not a hundred pages is to be recom- 
mended to the thoughtful consideration of 
any reader who finds it difficult to recon- 
cile participation in the war with the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus Christ. 

On the Field of Honor (Au Champ d’Hon- 
neur)., By Hugues Le Roux. Translated by 
Mrs, John Van Vorst. [loughton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, $1.50, 

An unusual war book. The father of a 
young French lieutenant who was mortally 
wounded reaches his son in time to take 
down the stricken soldier’s story. The trag- 
edy of war has rarely been more appe al 
ingly presented. If every member of the 
peace conference that will end the war 
could read this most affecting book, the 
dawn of universal peace would surely be 
near—or nearer. 

Six Women and the Invasion. By Gabrielle 
andl Marguerite Yerta. Preface by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. $2, 

A thoroughly readable and moving ae- 
count of life under German rule in oce upied 
French territory. Mrs. Ward rightly says 
of these six Frenehwomen: “ The tale of 
their courage, their gayety, their resources 
under the e nile ‘SS diftic ulties and petty op- 
pressions of their lot, lights up the miserable 
scene, kindling in the reader the same long- 
ing for retry ibution and justice on a bar In arian 
race as burnt in their French hearts.’ 
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oe Breakfast Food 
You Will Like 


For tomorrow's breakfast serve a few N. B. C. 
Graham Crackers with hot milk, in place of the 
usual hard-to-prepare breakfast foods. You will find 
them a most pleasing change. 


Always crisp, appetizing and wholesome, they 
furnish maximum nourishment at minimum cost. 
Sugar is saved, too, as N. B. C. Graham Crackers 
are sweet enough without. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Pf Uneeda Biscuit 



































WINTER SPORTS 


Each season adds many to the list of winter sports enthusiasts. 
For lovers of skiing, snow-shoeing, tobogganing, skating, and the 
like, the list of resorts to choose from, where these sports may be 
found, grows yearly and now inclades Rocky Mountain National 
Park in : Colesadios ‘Yosemite National Park in California; Mount 
Hood in Guensns and resorts in New England, Dannesivesiio. 
and Canada. We shall be glad to send Outlook readers informa- 
tion about these resorts without charge. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
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A Perfect Food oN 
For Breakfast . 


A few crisp, appetizing N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers 
—a bowl of fresh, sweet milk or cream (hot or 
cold) and you have one of the finest breakfast 
foods you can imagine. 


Oatmeal in its most delicious form, nutritious, just 
sweet enough without adding sugar, N. B. C. Oatmeal 
Crackers offer you and your family a welcome change 
from your regular breakfast food. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Pp of Uneeda Biscuit 


























THE OUTLOOK SCHOOL BUREAU 


announces that it is prepared to give information concerning all types of schools, 
viz., preparatory schools, colleges and academies, schools for music, art and the 
drama, vocational schools, correspondence schools, special schools, etc.—and this 
information is furnished gratis to our readers. 


We cannot over-emphasize the importance of selecting the »7gA4¢ school for your 
boy or girl, and a great deal of time and careful thought should bé given to a perusal 
of school catalogues and other data relative to the schools you are especially 
interested in before making a definite decision. 


Wherever possible a representative of The Outlook, who is in charge of this work, has 
made a survey of the schools, and will thus give you the benefit of these personal visits. 
‘If you will let us know the type of school you are interested in, the age and sex 
of your child, and any other data which you think will aid us in making our 
suggestions, we will gladly see that complete information and literature are sent you. 


SCHOOL BUREAU, The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE-OLD LADY TALKS 


ON HARDSHIPS 


BY EDITH BARNARD DELANO, OF THE 
VIGILANTES 
The Old Lady came in with her cheeks 
as rosy as winter apples. 

“Cold, mother?” her daughter-in-law 
asked. 

“Now look here, Mary, don’t you say 
anything to me about being cold or about 
anything in the nature of a hardship! 
Course [ know you don’t mean it the 
way some lo, but, I declare to goodness, I 
just can’t stand any more talk of that sort ! 
Everybody I met up street either asked 
me if there was any coal at our house or 
said something about the searcity o’ things 
or the price of ’em, till I just out and out 
lost my patience! Land’s sakes! I don’t 
know what folks are coming to, when they 
are afraid o’ what they call hardships! 
That’s just what I up and told ’em, too, 
right there in Hines’s store !’ 

“Why, mother! How outrageous of you!” 
Mary laughed. 

6 Well, I don’t care,” said the Old 
Lady. “They needed it said to ’em, and 
I said it. ‘ Look here,’ says I, ‘ do you know 
that this country of ourn wouldn't ’a’ found 
a place on the map at all, not had a 
boundary it could eall its own, nor grown 
into a leading nation of the world, if it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for the blessing of hard- 
ships ? Do you know how many times your 
kin and mine come and tried to settle on 
this Atlantic coast before they could get 
foothold enough to enable ’em to stay? Do 
you know how many years folks lived in 
log cabins, with the wind howling through 
the chinks and the wolves howling else- 
where, before the West was built up and 
won? Do you know what those poor » Ani 
ing creatures at Valley Forge had to ent 
and to wear, or what they didn’t have, 
before they won your freedom as well as 
theirs’ Do you know what ’twas like in 
the sixties, or do any of you remember it 
the way Ido? Do you know all that and 
more, and what come of it? And do you 
know how ‘twas all won’ Through hard- 
ships. You got a country, and a fine big 
rich country, and plenty of education in it 
and plenty of good times and prosperity 
and room for your children to grow up 
safe in; and you got it because your fore- 
fathers weren't afraid of a little bit of 
hardening. And what’s come of it is that 
this generation is downright afraid of 
hardening. You're afraid of the cold! You 
want the fat of the land all time and every 
time, because you've been having it to 
waste and throw away! You're afraid of 
doing without something, or of iearning to 
put something else in its place! Shucks ! 
I'm ashamed of every mother’s: child of 
you! Time you got a little good healthy 
hardening, seems to me! Why, hardships 
are as healthful as beans or baked apples, 
if you know how to take ’em! I wouldn't 
be willing to bring up a child o’ mine, no, 
nor even a grandchild, without some good 
old-fashioned hardships to give ’em back- 
bone. And there you men over by the 
stove there are fussing because Tommy 
Hines hasn’t coal enough to keep the stove 
going red hot! And you knowing there’s 
hundreds o’ miles o’ trenches over there 
with men standing up to .their knees in 
ice-water, and all so you won’t have to 
come up against the hardships of war!’ 
That’s what I said to ’em; and I got so 
excited over it, Mary, that I plumb forgot 


to bring home your pound of sugar! 
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Washable Dress Fabrics 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


announce their first showing of Imported and American 

Dress Cottons and Linens for the Spring and Summer 

of 1918. 

The collection of foreign goods was personally selected 

in Europe last fall by our own buyer from the leading Z 

manufacturers of France, Switzerland, and Great Britain. 
== 


Our American manufacturers have provided us with 
some wonderful fabrics completing the finest assortment 
of Dress Cottons we have ever presented. 

Special attention is directed to “ Rodiers ” fabrics, Crepes, 
Crepons, Plaided Voiles, Coin-Spots, Plumetis, Chenille 
Spots, etc., Swisses from St. Gall, Handkerchief Linens, 
Ginghams, Organdies, Batiste, Hand-printed French 
Crepes, Japanese Crepes, White Skirtings and Dress 
Linens in every shade. 


Fine White Lingerie Materials 


Quality Per Box 





100 Spinning-wheel Brand Longcloth 36’’ wide $2.50 
200 Spinning-wheel Brand Longcloth 36’’ wide 3.00 
A Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 36’’ wide 2.50 
B_ Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 39’’ wide 2.75 
C  Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 40’’ wide 2.95 
D _Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 39’’ wide 3.50 
Japanese Nainsook ............. 39’’ wide 3.95 
Kamura Nainsook .............. 42’’ wide’ 4.50 
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Made from the finest combed ‘yarns. They are especially 
suitable for Underwear, Children’s Garments, etc., and 
are sold only in ten-yard pieces, each 
piece put up in a box, 
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Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York 































sends us the names and addresses of a 
dozen friends who may be interested in 
The Outlook and who are not now subscribers, 
we will send in acknowledgment a free copy 
of “The Man Without a Country,” by Edward 
Everett Hale. It 4s especially appropriate at 


this time.” The book is cloth-bound, illus- 
trated, and well worth a place in any library. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


fl ae any subscriber of The Outlook who 




















A QUERY 
BY W. C. J. 


My query is this: “ Why am I a school- 
teacher ?” 

Or, better perhaps : “ What are the pub- 
lic schools through the medium of the 
teachers attempting to do?’ 

Whenever I tell people that I am teach- 
ing school they remark, “ How wonderful 
a thing it is to be leading the youth of the 
country in thought and p Rie the course 
of young lives !” Or other such platitudes 
as that. If that could be done, and done 
successfully, it would undoubtedly be a very 
wonderful thing. But is it being done now- 
adays? That is the thing which is causing 
me concern at the present moment. 

When a pupil has finished his course of 
training in a public high school, what is the 
result ? Is he fitted to take his place in the 
political, social, or commercial life of to-day, 
with all its complex elements? Has he 
really learned anything which will make 
him able to become a useful part of society ? 

He may know a few of the rules of 
grammar, but he can hardly express him- 
self either in conversation or on paper to 
good advantage. Perhaps he can tell you 
the date of the discovery of America or of 
the first battle of Bull Run, but what about 
a real historical perspective of America’s 
past and present life? Does he know the 
first thing about that? Possibly he may be 
able to discuss the theory of the “ pons 
asinorum.” More likely he cannot. But if 
he can, does it help him to be a more 
useful citizen ? And so on. 

Do these subjects which we are teaching 
our pupils really prove of any worth to 
them? We have heard so much about the 
theory of formal discipline and its value 
to the mind of the student ; but is he profit- 
ing by any of that discipline to-day? Do 
the pupils know how to vote properly ? Can 
they discriminate between the good and the 
bad in the world of to-day ? 

The other day a parent was lamenting in 
my hearing that his son had been droppe: 
from the rolls of the school because his 
work had been too low to be of any use 
whatever. He couldn’t understand, he said, 
why the school wasn’t able to deal with his 
son may, 

“ My boy,” said the parent, “ is not a ba« 
boy at all. He doesn’t do much studying, | 
know, but there must be some way to han- 
dle that in the school.” 

“ He does not take the slightest interest 
in anything connected with the school,” 
was the reply. 

The conversation continued and turned 
to the Christmas vacation, which was then 
under way. 

“William is enjoying his vacation, all 
right,” said the fond parent. “ Why, he has 
been to five dances this week, and on New 
Year’s Eve he has been invited by seven 
girls to the same sorority hop !” 

What a popular fellow William is on the 
ball-room floor, and with the young ladies ! 
Why not? That is just what William is 
living for these days. They are far more 
nnportant than algebra, English, history, 
or even the European war. 

But the fault does not lie with the schools, 
you remark. William’s father should be 
compelled to take a course in how to bring 
up his son. I think so too; but is there 
anything lacking that the school is answer- 
able for in William’s lack of interest ?” 

“JT cannot compel my pupils to do an) 
work just before or just after a holiday,” 
one teacher complained. “ Their heads are 
so filled with the thought of the good times 
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A Query ( Continued ) 
that they are going to have or have had 
that they will not put their minds on school 
work.”’ 

Why won’t they? That’s what I want to 
know. 

I actually know of one school which de- 
cided to lengthen the Christmas vacation 
because.it was impossible to count on the 
attendance of many of the scholars during 
the holiday dance season. Marvelous ! 

The public schools of to-day are not 
compelling the attention or the interest of 
the youths as they used to. Of that I am 
convinced. It may be that this is caused by 
our National trait of mental indifference, 
or it may be the effect of the teaching re- 
ceived in the schools. It is harder to put a 
finger on the reason than it is to discover 
the fault. 

The members of the “ When I Went To 
School Club” will probably agree that 
something is missing that they were wont 
to receive in their training. There undoubt- 
edly is ; but what is it? 

Take the schedule of a high school to- 
day. 

One or two sessions, five or six hours, it 
matters not. The same thing is evident in 
them all. Hustle, hustle, hustle, from the 
bell opening the session until the dismissal. 
One thing flies in the ear, and is pushed out 
by the next pellet of information which is 
hurled at the pupil. At the end of a day he 
has a composite picture which resembles a 
futurist drawing. There is nothing there 
worth while to digest mentally, and, anyway, 
there is not time to do it if there were. 
To-morrow crowds onto to-day, and before 
long the brain is a hopeless jumble of un- 
related facts and misguided information. 
Out of this chaos the student, if I may be per- 
mitted to use that conventional term, emerges 
at the end of four years with a diploma 
to prove to the seid thas he is educated. 

The large majority of high school pupils 
are eager to brandish their diplomas in the 
face of the world and jmal a job. A job 
at what? Anything. No position is too 
difficult for the newly educated optimist 
from the high school mill to undertake. 
And how many of them ave really fitted to 
undertake any position at all? Very few. 

When they can’t “land” the job for 
which they apply, because they don’t know 
enough to handle it or anything else, they 
immediately begin to rail—or their parents 
do, for almost always they themselves don’t 
care a hang—at the school and its training. 

And why shouldn’t they ? 

Oughtn’t the school to fit for “jobs” ? 
Most of the pupils leaving high’ school 
each year are looking for a “job” and 
nothing else. ; 

I heard a business man say recently, re- 
garding a certain high school, that the 
graduates of its commercial department 
couldn’t even write a saute letter 
applying for a position. Several, he sus- 
pected, got other people to write theirs for 
them, for they domonstrated their utter 
inability to handle correspondence after 
they had been hired. 

The high schools are not by any means 
wholly at fault. We get the boys and girls 
from the grammar schools much earlier 
than used to be the case, and they certainly 
do show a decided lack of almost every- 
thing. Their training is not thorough, and 
they have to start all over again to learn 
how to study and to learn their lessons. 

“Oh, what a good-for-nothing pessi- 
mist!” I hear some one remark. 

“Try it for yourself,” is all I can say ; 
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Miserable Corns- 


How to end them 


No corn can resist Blue- 
jay. Yet this way is most 


Touchy corns make thou- 
sands suffer—on pleasure 
trips—in business — at 
home —everywhere. 


Until they once try Blue- 
jay. Then they are corn- 
free forever. 


Painful corns are utterly 
needless. Science has 
brought relief. The medi- 
cated spot of wax on a 
Blue-jay Plaster 
stops pain in- 
stantly. 

Then in 48 hours 

‘the corn painlessly 
comes out. 

Harsh li- 
quids are 
dangerous 
and messy. 
Paring may 
bring infec- 
tion. 


gentle. 


The chemist of a con- 
cern known the world over 
for its surgical dressings 


discovered Blue-jay. 


He 


studied corns for 25 years. 


So with Science’s way at 
your command, no touchy 
corn need ever bother you 


again. 


Blue-jay Plasters 
are sold every- 
where at drug 
stores for 25 cents 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


per package. 
Buy a pack- 
age now. 

End your 
corn at once 
and never 
let one pain 
again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 






















































YOUR SOLDIER’S 
PHOTOGRAPH 


An Artatone Enlargement 
Made from Your Film or Negative 


You have probably some successful 
snap-shots of your soldier boy. One 
or more of them are no doubt worthy 
of enlarging in a way that will make 
them really beautiful souvenirs to 
frame or to send to an appreciative 
friend. The pictorial charm of your 
negative enlarged on ARTATONE 
Japan tissue is unequaled. Arta- 
tones are like etchings, rich and 
beautiful. Highest award, Gold Medal, 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
8x10 size, mounted on vellum, $1.25. 
Other sizes on request. Send your order, 
with film, at once and secure a beautiful 
enlargement for permanent preservation. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ALBERT E. JACOBSON 
25 West 42d St. New York City 




















American Plan 





Atlantic City, N. J. 


Winter on the South Jersey 
Coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting peo- 
ple seeking rest and recreation. Modern, 
10-story, fireproof. Right on the beach 
and boardwalk. A\ll sports and pastimes. 
Golf club privileges: 

Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 







It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. 
illustrated booklet and rates. 







Write for 
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Every Office Needs 


a clean, pure, zou-gummy Oil 
to keep typewriters, adding 













































n and billing machines, cash 
Pi registers and other office 3 
or. mechanisms in perfect work- ‘4s 


ing order. 


~—  3-in-One 


Mt (Wan is the right oil to use. In- 
Wied stead of collecting dirt in the 
YW) delicate bearings, as inferior 
oils do, 3-in-One works all 
etre \ dust and dirt out. Minimizes 
} friction. Wears long. Never 

7, —'s gums or dries out. 


| Y Try 3-in-One on stubborn 
i ) locks, squeaky revolving 

4 chairs and hinges. Prevents 
rust. 


Put a few drops of 3-in- 
One ona damp cloth to clean 
and polish office desks and 
filing cabinets. Brings back 
the “new ” look. 


Sold at all stores—in the 


Handy Oil Can, 25c, and in 
15c, 25¢ and 50c bottles. 


FREE Generous sample 
of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses —both 
sent FREE on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AEG. Bdway., New York 






















































Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial 
Editor of The Outlook has helped 
hundreds of Outlook readers to 
solve intelligently their particular 
investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your 
present holdings or have fresh funds 
to invest. In either case we shall be 
glad to give you specific informa- 
tion on any securities in which you 
may be interested. This service 1s 
entirely free to Outlook readers. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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A Query (Continued ) 
“visit your local high school, if you can 
bring yourself to take the trouble, ‘and in- 
vestigate these things for yourselves. If they 
are not true to a great extent, my observa- 
tional powers are nil.” 

And the worst of it is, the end of the 
whole problem is beyond most of us. If 
these things continue (and frankly I can’t 
see that much has been done to ameliorate 
conditions lately), grammar and high school 
education in America will become a by- 
word and a reproach. 

To my mind, the whole system of second- 
ary education must be renovated, and at 
once. Begin at the beginning, if possible, 
and teach the children something which is 
worth while, but teach them something. 
Then there will be some fundamentals to 
work on when they come up to high school, 
and if we can take things easy and cut out 
a large part of the drivel that finds its 
way into a majority of the curricula we will 
have traveled far in the right direction. 

What we want is some one far-sighted 
enough and brave enough to rip the whole 
fabric from top to bottom, and begin to 
weave all overagain. This, I am convinced, 
is the only solution to the problem. 


“THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
MEN OF DEATH” 


I read with hearty approval your edi- 
torial entitled “'The Captain of the Men of 
Death,” in The Outlook of December 5. 
It is timely and stated in plain language. 
the meaning of which cannot be misunder- 
stood. It should be read by every citizen 
of this country. Education by lectures and 
printed articles will do much to curb the 
evil. Lectures on the subject should be 
given in every cantonment and college and 
university in the land. Bishops Lawrence 
and Williams have also spoken plainly. 

But the most effective remedy is the law 
and its enforcement. If a persan has any) 
contagious disease, the law isolates him, 
confines him, and prohibits even relatives 
from visiting him. But common prostitutes. 
reeking with the most filthy and dangerous 
diseases, are permitted to walk our streets 
and congregate in houses from which: to 
spread disease, physical, mental, an 
moral. In Michigan the extreme penalty 
for keeping a house of prostitution is im- 
prisonment for five years. The extreme 
penalty is none too severe for the keepers 
of these vile dens. Other States have simi- 
lar laws. Yet is there a large city in the 
United States where these dens do not ex- 
ist, and by the connivance and_ protection 
of the public officers? Officers charge: 
with the duty to enforce the laws are may- 
ors of cities, the police, sheriffs, marshals. 
and constables, with the district or prose- 
cuting attorneys to prosecute. 

All those who aid or abet the conmis- 
sion of a crime are equally guilty with the 
actual perpetrator. It follows that the owner 
of the Goan who rents it for the purpose. 
the head of the house, the inmates, and it~ 
“eager are all alike guilty. This law ca: 
ve easily enforced with competent and 
honest officials and fearless judges. 

The rigid enforcement of de laws agains! 
these vile dens will destroy the white slay: 
trade by destroying its markets. 

Edueate, educate, educate, but for th: 
sake of consistency and decency let us re- 
move from our country the disgrace of th: 
non-enforcement of law and try the effec! 
of enforcement. C. B. Granr. 

Orlando, Florida, 
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The “ Railway Age” says that a great 
deal of delay in freight-carrying is due to 
carelessly loaded cars. In shipping lumber, 
for instance, the load, in a large number of 
cases, slides “ over the top” and gets dis- 
arranged at the end of an open car during 
the process of shunting. “In the month of 
May alone the cost of transferring and 
reshaping loads of lumber at Memphis 
amounted to $39,308.” Bulkheading the 


ends of the cars is the remedy suggested. 


A pungent thought uttered by Henry 
Ward Beecher finds its way into a contem- 
porary trade magazine: “ [’d rather have 
a man feel sorry for his sins after hearing 
one of my sermons than to have him tell 
ine what a fine sermon it was.” 

An inventor who has attracted consider- 
able attention claims to have found a way 
to drive a battle-ship without fuel. But 
what the average householder would like 
to see is an invention that can be harnessed 
up to the furnace in his cellar to enable it 
to be operated in this way. 

A writer in “The Sphere” (London) 
says that electrically heated gloves are a 
part of the equipment of a certain automo- 
bile, the current for heating the gloves 
being obtained from the lighting system of 
the car. Furthermore, “in the aviation 
service of some of the Allied forces electric 
heating for all the clothing has already 
heen adopted.” The aviator will thus be 
enabled to attain higher altitudes without 
inconvenience from the extreme cold of the 
upper air currents. 

An unintentionally irreverent prayer was 
made in a missionary meeting called for 
the benetit of Chinese converts, as reported 
in * Harper’s Magazine.” “O Lord,” prayed 
a fervent helper in the work, “we have 
shunned these Thy children because of their 
pigtails and crooked eyes. But, O Lord, 
we are sorry, for we have this day learned 
that they, too, are made in Thy image.” 

“One of the chaps in my company,” 
writes a young aes from France as 
quoted in a Chicago paper, “ threw down a 
hook he was studying and said, ‘ I got stuck 
when I bought this.’ I said,‘ What is it? 
‘It’s supposed to be a French and English 
dictionary. But all I can see in it is such 
words as wnbrella, uncle, and undertaker.’ 
‘Well, I said, ‘tell me what you want to 
find ; perhaps [ can help you.’ ¢ Oh,’ he said, 
‘something like, “Say,you got niceeyes,kid,” 
or * Ain’t L seen you some place before ?”’’ 

Ugo d’ Annunzio, son of the famous poet 
(iabriele d’Annunzio, is in this country 
as the head of an Italian commission. To 
a reporter he said: “ My father, although 
leyond military age, is enthusiastic and 
will continue active to the end of this war. 
Of course you know of his having lost an 
eve in battle in the air and also of a serious 
wound in his wrist from shell fire, but do 
you know that he -was not long ago up for 
nine and a half hours in an airplane flying 
over the Austrian lines—which is a re- 
iiarkable record ”’? The poet is in his fifty- 
fourth year. His son’s portrait is printed 
in this issue. 

Now comes Government control of fash- 
ss, if a despatch from London, purporting 

come from the American Consul-Gen- 
al, is authentie : 

War office forbids from February 1, except under 
‘rmit from Director of Raw Materials, the pur- 
«nase, sale, or offers to purchase or sell any boots 
fcr women with uppers exceeding 7 inches in height 
it of leather or 8 inches in height if of any other 
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material. From January 1 manufacturers are for- 
bidden to cut material or uppers exceeding dimen- 
sions named. 

A story credited to Mr. C. H. Towne, 
editor of “ MeClure’s,” illustrates the genial 
persiflage occasionally indulged in by the 
“ artist group 2”? “Not long ago, at the 
Players Club, Mr. Childe Hassam ap- 
proached Mr. Qliver Herford and said: 
* Why do you always paint kittens, kittens ? 
‘It is true that I often paint kittens, kittens,’ 
returned Mr. Herford, fixing Mr. Hassam 
with his eye, ‘but at least Ido not call 
them landscapes.’ ™ 

A naive appreciation of an artist’s work 
comes from another source. This story 
refers to Ben Foster, who, when sketching 
in the Maine woods last summer, came 
ifpon an old cabin that he had once oceu- 
pied when camping out. The owner at 
first failed to recognize Mr. Foster, then 
exclaimed: “Oh, now I remember you; 
you’re the fellow that painted that picture 
on the door. Say, lots of people liked that 
picture and wanted to buy it of me. Say, 
[ve been offered as much as three dollars 
for that pictures Fact! But I won’t sell it. 
Money can’t buy it !” 

Oddly named articles were sold in the 
stores in Colonial times, according to Lee’s 
recently published “ History of American 
Journalism.” An advertisement published 
in the “ Pennsylvania Gazette” in 1752 an- 
nounced that Isaac Jones would sell cheap 
the following things : 

Boiled and common camblets, single and double 

alopeens, broad and narrow shaloons, tammies, 
durants, plain and corded poplins, duroys, caliman- 
coes, common and silk sagathies, florettas, bear- 
skins, common and hair grazets, tabbies, ducapes, 
stay galloon and twist, men’s and women’s thread, 
dowlas, ozenbrigs, &e. 
Dowlas and ozenbrigs, it may be explained, 
were coarse linens ; ducape was a heavy 
silk, durant a strong cloth, duroy was short 
for corduroy, and calimanco was a glossy 
woolen fabric made in Flanders 

Another advertisement quoted by Mr. 
Lee bears the ear-marks of Benjamin 
Franklin’s sarcastic humor. It reads : 

Taken out of Pew in the Church, a Common 
Prayer Book, bound in red, gilt, and lettered D. F. 
(Deborah Franklin) on each cover. The Person who 
took it is desired to open it and read the eighth 
commandment, and afterwards return it into the 
same Pew again, upon which no further Notice will 
be taken. 

Some of the items found in Colonial 
newspapers as early as 1747 have a mod- 
ern flavor, a certain present-day timeli- 
ness. Threatened invasion by the French 
and Indians had led to hasty armament 
with lavish appropriations, and there were 
charges of graft. Parker’s “New York 
Gazette and Weekly Post-Boy ” alleged 
that many of the guns purchased were out 
of date and practically useless, and that the 


beef for soldiers was more effective than _ 


powder because its odor would drive away 
the enemy. The editor offered the explana- 
tion that the guns were probably supplied 
by Quakers, who had scruples against the 
taking of human life! 

Since the beginning of the war, accord- 
ing to the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce,” seventy-nine American vessels have 
been sunk by mines, submarines or other 
enemy vessels, with a loss of 301 lives. 
The largest of these was the John D. 
Archbold of 8,374 tons. Fifty-nine of 
these vessels have been sunk since the 
United States entered the war, last April. 


































Quality is something in 


the paper itself. Style 
is the way the paper is 
made up into gtation- 
ery. Each is necessary 


and both are found in 


(rane’s 
inen 
Cawn 


The Quality is the fruit 


of years of successful 





paper making. The Style 

is the flowering of 

artigtic creation 
Usable samples sent on request 


for fifteen cents in Stamps 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield Mass. 
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TRAVEL anp RECREATION BUREAU 





CALIFORNIA FOR 


YOUR VACATION 


THIS WINTER 


Each season brings hundreds 


of visitors to California for the 


winter. San Francisco, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, 


Pasadena, Los Angeles, Long 


etc., are most attractive and offer many advantages to both the 
Accommodations of all kinds, from 
small furnished bungalows at a nominal rental to the large com- 
Let us help you plan a trip to 
California. There is no charge to Outlook readers for this service. 


RECREATION 


tourist and the homeseeker. 
fortable hotels, are available. 


TRAVEL AND 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 
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Beach, San Diego, Coronado, 
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381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 





OVTH 
AMERICA 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Direct, without change, on 
new American steamships. 


NEW YORK — VALPARAISO 


Stopping at principal ports of Peru 
and Chile. Illustrated folder and in- 
formation on request. 


FIRST SAILING 
LATE IN JANUARY 


U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 


Passenger Department 
104 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone Broad 5570. 





Hotels and Resorts 
NORTH CAROLINA 











One of those 
“wholly  satis- 
fying” places 
found once in 
a while and 
never forgot- 
ten; simple, 
perfect service, informality, 
concentrated comfort. 


Perfect Golf in a 
Perfect Climate 
Open All Year 


Write for Booklet“ 0." Make reservation 


on America ~~ An English Inn 











NEW YORK CITY | 
HOTEL JUDSON 53,Washing- 


ton Square 
= ining Judson Memorial bey 5 Rooms 
and without bath. 2.50 per day, 
incleding meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines. every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Bookiet onts.. erat upon 
request. LSON. 








HOTEL 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
BROOKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND’ RESIDENTIAL 
The science of conducting a hotel properly 
is at its highest when it is least apparent. 
This is exemplified by the cultured, 
livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert. 
Send for illustrated booklet “* B”’ 


THE BETHESDA White "Jains, 


A sanitarium for convalescence, treatment and 
rest. Large, sunny rooms. uate Say 
Address for terms, Alice Gates Bugbee, M 











- Winter Camps 
Pine Ridge Camp 


Ideal for outdoor life in Winter. Main house 
and individual cabins. Certified city water. 
Northern cookies ; tutoring for children. 
November re 4 Rates moderate. Write 
Miss GEORGI A CROCKER, Aiken, 8. C. 


Your 


Sell Own 











Real Estate 


Real Estate 


No matter where it is. Pay no fees or com- 
missions. Sell quickly —and_ for cash—b 
using THE SIMPLEX SELLING PLANS. 
5,000 properties already sold by this efficient 
method. Valuable information free. 


SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 32, 1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS 





If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot .~ a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home w pont 
extravagance. Outdoor sports if desired. 
sleighing and skating is now, being enteyed. 











Heakh Resorts 





Tuberculous Patients 
receive best of board and care at 
THE WILKINSON HOUSE 
Liberty, N.Y. Rates $18.00 up. Booklet. 


ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


Box D, Media, Pa. For treatment 
of disease by Osteopathy and aited phy si- 
ological methods, including Fruit, Milk, 

and other Scientific Diets; H. ydrother- 
apy; Massage; Corrective Exerc ise ; 
Sun, a, and Air baths, etc. Ideal for 
rest and recreation. Booklet on request. 











FOR SALE 


A Well-Established Country Day School 


Near Boston. Address 7,513, Outlook. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE 


in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
For a small sum, 


A Country Day School of Forty Boys 


which has made a name for itself as a much 
needed _ institution in its community. An 
unusually strong backing from its patrons. 
A young school capable of great develop- 
ment. Possession at end of present = 
rm. Details to er ipals only. Ad 

CHOOL, P. O. Box 1,592, Philadelphia, 





FOR THE HOME 


UNITARIANISM 


Religion in harmony with reason and emotion. 
Free literature. 


ASSOCIATE DEPARTMENT E, 25 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
position. American School Home Heonsanies, 
Chicago. 











LINDEN | |" ner te Gat Well for Sick 
t Wi 

Doylestown, Pa. |4n ae Sd, An F to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lireincotr Water, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 











Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 





Soe eticus. Also elderly peo » requiring 
rriet FE. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


a Situations 
WANTED—Woman of ~~ — as super- 
nae of a New York club. Personal inter- 
view necessary. 5,614, Outlook. 
WANTED—Two active, educated men be- 
tween 30 and 60 years of age for special work. 
Address Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 449 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 
SECRETARY - bookkeeper wanted in a 
boarding school near New York and Phila- 
os hia. Steady State qi 
experience. 5,625, Outlook. 











‘HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helper 


MATRONS, governesses. motpore! helper 
eteria managers, dietitians. Miss Richar 
Providence. Boston office, 16 Jackson Hal 

Trinity Court, Thursdays, 11 to 1. 


TRAINED institution managers, matrone 
dietitians yy + = School of Hom 
Economics, Chicago, Ill. 


W ANTED-—Mother's helper. 2 adults, om 
} = & pe experiences and wages. 5,624 
utloo 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for bul- 
letin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 

CALIFORNIA needs teachers with gradu- 
ate study. Consult Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ 
Agency, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 

TEACHERS desiring school or college 
popitions apply International Musical and 

tducational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


_SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
YOUNG medical doctor, captain British 
ay, cyehboen months trenches France. Will 
be invalided from service, not crippled. 
act medical adviser, sec retary, etc., to 
invalid. 5,613, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


FRENCH gentleman desires position as 
companion, or to converse with one desirous 
¢ gy ing in the French language. 5,617, 

ut 


INTELLIGENT, capable American woman 
wants position. Aten ant, companion, house- 
keeper. CAREF L driver automobile, elec- 
tric. Country, city. 5,618, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman, first-class seamstress, wants 
ition as companion or care for one child. 
5,621, Outlook. 


EDUCATED, refined woman, graduate 
nurse, wishes position in family as companion. 
5,622, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


POSITION as teacher of drawing or cow- 
mercial colorist by woman of long experience. 
capable of supervising. 5,606, Outlook. 

ENGLISH governess, languages, music, 2 

a a, seeks position, South pre- 

dress Room , Junior Leag 
Hotel “Kast 78th St., New York. ” 

GOVERNESS, Protestant, s; 
French conversation. Best refe: 
Outlook. 


LADY wishes to place experienced French 
nursery governess to care for children. Per- 
sonal reference. 5,626, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"THE Red Cross needs nurses. The Cooley 
Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, Mass., can 
train you. Send a oo A small 

0) of ex- 
pons ced praduate nurses direce  trotoing 

school. University extension work for our 
school in Smith College Laboratory. 

non ITED poe 2 Training School for 

Nurses, registered by th te Board of Re- 
—- offers a two and ae ears’ course 

students. Affiliation with Mount Sinai 

Hospital, New York ne; as hospital, well 
equipped, posal ull elightful 
nurses’ residen Further ier information upon 
request to Superintendent of Training School, 
wae yee New York. 

. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
getablisved 895. No charge 5 prompt delivery. 

44 West 22d St., New Yor 

WANTED Detective 
Address W., Pawling, N 





English. 
rences. 5,620, 








y ee to board. 











